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ABSTRACT 

An international team of researchers studied the 
following aspects of draining in the United Kingdom's food and 
beverage" sector: structure and characteristics, business and social 
context, training and recruitment, and future training requirements. 
Data were collected from an analysis of social and labor/empl oyment 
statistics, literature review, and case studies of six food 
manufacturers ranging in size/type from a private family-owned 
business involved in food manufacture, retailing, and catering to the 
parent company of a group spanning 19 countries and employing more 
than 40,000 individuals. Included in each case study were a company 
profile, summary of its initial and continuing vocational training 
policies and practices, and analysis of training costs and 
effectiveness. In all six companies studied, the primary objective of 
training was to improve business performance. Developing a flexible 
work force was also deemed important. Most of the companies had 
recently invssted in new processing plants, and all supported 
personnel development programs. Training was not a significant 
feature of companies 1 dialogues with unions. Most training 
plars/programs were dictated by business objectives and the need to 
meet production . targets and legal requirements. In~house training by 
externally trained trainers seemed preferred. (A glossary and 45 
tables/figures are included. Contains 38 references.) (MN) 
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FORCE 



Formation continue en Europe 
Commission of the European Communities 
TASK FORCE 

Human Resources, Education, Training and Youth 
Rue de la Loi, 200; B-1049 Bruxelles 



THE IDEA FORCE 

The future economic strength and the potential far social progress of the Europear 1 Commumty 
depends on a consistent impovement in the competence and qualifications of its 1 32.000.000 labour 
forS Better continuing vocational training is one of the essential conditions for the success of the 

?h n e 9 EuJapea e n Commission is determined to support and give fresh impetus to the efforts which com- 
panies throughout the Community are making to improve continuing training „ nt : nnn \ 
FORCE is the European Community's action programme for the development of continuing vocat onal 
training t is focussed on companies, especially on small and medium-sized companies. It involves haiit 
ers ana training bodies, employer and union representatives - everyone concerned with improving the 
competence of the labor r force. 

WHAT DOES FORCE OFFER? 

FORCE promotes working partnerships in continuing training between companies, training bodies, 

public authorities and social partners. . 

These will include: supporting continuing training innovation through a European transnational net- 
wS o^SdSJe programme 9 transnational and transfrontier pilot projects and promts concerned 
wSh the evoS of qualifications; assuring closer policy cooperation between Member States by 
Tvalv ng a common statistical means of analysing what is being done ,n terms of continuing training, 
fhrouqh regular analysis of relevant contractual policy and collective agreements, one *«^\ e ^ 
es 2 sectoral needs- supporting the establishment of regional consortia and transnational continuing 
fining partnerships whicf specialise in transferring exemplary good practice to economically weal 
regions. 

JOINING 

You can take part in the FORCE network and apply for financial assistance to join its innovation and 

'^:^^6T^ company, a training body working w» , indu str y or 
commewe, an employer or trade union body, a training or human resource expert 

Thro^ah FORCE you can help improve continuing training in your company, sector or local labour 
market At the same time you can help to contribute to the improvement and availability of continuing 
training - ar.d thus to shaping the European Community. 
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CEDEFOP 



European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training 
Jean Monnet House, Bundesallee 22, D- 107 17 Berlin 

Institutional status 

CEDEFOP is an autonomous body, independent of the departments of the Commission of the European 
Communities, but its task and activities are closely integrated with those of the Commission, to which 
the Centre contributes its technical and scientific expertise. 

Working guidelines for the Centre are laid down by its Management Board, whose members repres- 
ent the EC Commission (3), trade unions (12) employers' organizations (12) and governments (12). 
The Management Board decides on the Work Programme, draws up and approves budgets and 
adopts the Annual Report. 

The members of the Management Board are appointed by the organizations they represent and 
remain in office for two years. The chairmanship or the Board changes each year. 

Institutional tasks 

• Information: 

in the field of vocational training, information is one of the Centre's vital tasks. Its documentation service 
and a constantly updated bibliographical database receive information from a network of national 
correspondents, and the information is then made available to a very wide audience, in part via highly 
sophisticated computerized channels. Its carefully planned publishing policy also ensures that the 
Centre's voice is heard on major issues in the field of vocational training. It produces its own regular 
publications ^Vocational Trainings »CEDEFOP flash« and »CEDEFOP flash special«) and occasional 
publications such as research reports, monographs and manuals. 

• Research: 

CEDEFOP, as a centre *or the promotion and coordination of iesearch with n the Community, provides 
support in the form of information, expertise and encouragement for the planning and implementation 
of vocational training initiatives in Member States. In so doing it serves as c focus for innovation. 

Consultation: 

CEDEFOP, as an organization supporting the Commission, has the task af promoting a concerted 
approach to vocational training problems. It takes every opportunity to promote and encourage train- 
ing. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



1 , 1 Overview of the report 

The report has two main sections, a review of the 
sector (2. UK Food and Drink Sector); and the six 
case studies (Part 2). Part 3 gives a synthesis of the 
main issues. 

1 .2 Choice of case studies 

Companies for the case studies were initially 
selected from recommendations of the social part- 
ners. To these selections were added companies 
that, from external indicators such as winning 
National Training Awards or reaching Investor in 
People Standard, we believed had demonstrated 
an exemplary record in training. Other criteria used 
were: geographical location within the United King- 
dom; sub-sector within which companies operated; 
company size. From the resulting group the most 
representative sample possible, was selected for 
consideration and agreement by the social part- 
ners. These -vere then submitted to the central 
research team f orthe project, who selected six com- 
panies i .^m the ten nominations for study. 

The businesses in the final sample are all medium or 
large in size. Small and other medium-sized enter- 
prises were eliminated as those in the prior selection 
had concentrated on Youth Training or similar initial 
training schemes which are not within the scope of 
this project. The six companies selected are opera- 
tive in major areas of production, encompassing a 
range of sub-sectors across the food and drink 
industry, and their activities cover a wide geo- 
graphical distribution within the UK. 

By the very nature of the selection process the sur- 
vey concentrates on enterprises where training is 
working well for the social partners. It is impossible 
with this sample to extrapolate the conclusions of 
the study across the sector as a whole. 

1.3 Methodology 

The case studies were constructed on the basis of 
interviews with personnel and training managers 
within the companies selected. Except for one study, 



where only one short interview was possible, two or 
three lengthy visits were made to the companies. 
The views and opinions of the widest possible cross 
rection of employees, including union representa- 
tives, on the training policy of the company were 
also sought. Again in one case it was not possible to 
interview a cross section of staff or union repre- 
sentatives. 

The central team established an interview guide 
covering the following topics: 

• Company overview 
Background and organization 
Products and markets 

Industrial and internal organization 
Staff structure 

• Vocational Training Policy 
Aims 

Organization and funding 

Training provision 

Original or noteworthy features 

• A report on a specific programme 

• Assessmenf of the training practices by the various 
acfors 

Management 

Human Resources and Training Division 

Union representatives 

Employees 

The essential questions to be addressed were: 
Why do businesses adopt a particular training 
policy, and how is this shaped by the characteris- 
tics of the business? 

How is the training policy linked to the national 
institutional and sectoral context? 

How do the social partners assess the policy and in 
what way do they individually determine the poli- 
cy? 
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2. UK FOOD AND DRINK SECTOR 
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2.1 Nature of the food and drink sector 

2.1.2 Food and drink industries in the 
national economy 

The f . ->d and drink manufacturing industry occu- 
pies a central place in the marketing chain which 
transforms the output of UK and overseas agricul- 
ture into food products and distributes them to con- 
sumers. In aggregate during the 1 980s, UK consum- 
ers spent more on the processing and distribution of 
of food (excluding alcoholic drinks) than on basic 
foodstuffs from agriculture at home or abroad 
(Central Statistical Office, 1993).. The proportion 
total final UK consumers food expenditure 
accounted for by processing and the distribution of 
food rose from under 50% in 1 977 to almost 60% in 
1 987. The main elements of the food chain (exclud- 
ing alcoholic drinks) are shown in Table 2.1. 

Table 2.1 -'JKFood Chain 1988 

£bn and as percentages of consumers' food 

expenditure plus exports 



Imports 


Food from farms 


(£8.6bn, 15.4%) 


(£9.2bn, 16.5%) 


Manufacturers 


Wholesalers Value Added 


Value Added 


(£4.1 bn, 7.4%) 


(£14.4bn, 25.9%) 




Retailers Value Added 


Caterers (Non-Residential) 


(£9.5bn, 17.0%) 


Value Added 




(£9.9bn, 17.8%) 


Consumers food 


Exports 


expenditure 


(£2.8bn) 


(£52.9bn) 





Source: Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and Food, 1991 

In comparison with previous estimates (e.g. Slater, 

1 988, Mordue, 1 983) these figures show significant 
falls for the contributions of the output of UK farm- 
ing and of imports while the importance of catering 
and wholesaling has grown markedly. By contrast, 
the proportion of consumers' expenditure (plus 
exports) going to food manufacturing has shown 
smallerincreases while retailing has remained fairly 
constant. 

Recent data on the importance of the food sector in 
gross domestic product (GDP) terms in 1989 has 
been provided by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries and Food (MAFF), and in Table 2.2 this, along 
with employment data for the same year, is com- 
pared to the figures for 1 985 found in Slater (1 988). 

The contribution of the sector to GDP decreased 
slightly over the four years, but the downturn in eco- 
nomic activity since 1989 has been more severe in 
other industrial sectors to the relative advantage of 
those industries in the food chain. Hence while, in 

1 989, food and drink manufacturing accounted for 
a smaller proportion of total UK GDP than previ- 
ously, the industry improved its position from 9.1% 
to just under 1 0% of all production industries' contri- 
bution between 1985 and 1989. Employment in 



food and drink manufacturing initially declined dur- 
ing the 1 980s, but rose slightly over the latter half of 
the decade. However, the most recent statistics sug- 
gest a significant reduction in labour during 1991 
and 1992. Food retailing, on the other hand, 
appears to have increased its contribution to GDP 
and its labour force over the period. 

Table 2.2 - Contribution to GDP and employment 
1989 (1985) 



Contribution 
to GDP% 



employment 
000 % 



Agriculture 1.4 (1.8) 279 (315) 1.2 (1.3) 



Food and drink 

manufacturing 2.5 (2.9) 544 

Food wholesaling 0.5 (0.7) 241 

Catering 1.9 (1.9) 748 

Food retailing 2.5 (1.8) 781 



(545) 2.4 (2.2) 

(235) 1.1 (1.0) 

(770) 3.2 (3.1) 

(720) 3.4 (2.9) 



Total food sector 8.8 (9.1) 2378 (2585) 11.4 (10.5) 

Source: Slater, 1988; Business Statistical Office, 1993; 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Personal 
Communication, 1992 



In this report, our main focus is the food and drink 
industry as such, but this represents a very hetero- 
geneous collection of activities, structures and meth- 
ods of operation. Some process farm products into 
goods that play an intermediate function by form- 
ing the raw-material basis for more highly proces- 
sed foods. Such activities, called first-stage proces- 
sing, include grain milling, sugar refining, meat 
slaughtering, manufacturing of dairy products and 
of vegetable and animal fats. Others focus on pro- 
ducing food in a form that consumers purchase: 
these activities involve manufacturing bread, bis- 
cuits, chocolate and sugar confectionery, soft drinks, 
snack foods, etc. and are called second-stage pro- 
cessing. Of course the distinction is not clear cut, and 
many sections of the food and drink industry fall into 
both camps, but the contrasting agricultural- and 
consumer-orientation of these two broad parts of 
the food sector serves to highlight the main influ- 
ences on them. The first stage sector is particularly 
affected by farm matters, including agricultural poli- 
cy, and largely produces standard commodities. By 
contrast, the fortunes of second stage manufactur- 
ers more closely relate to their meeting consumer 
needs and requirements, with particular emphasis 
on marketing and new product development. 

2.1.3 Agriculture 

In general terms, while agriculture has become rela- 
tively less significant in the economies of EC, it has 
produced more than sufficient basic foodstuffs to 
meet the needs of consumers. In part, it may be 
argued that this expansion has come from techno- 
logical change which has improved farm yields and 
output. Howeverthe operation of EC Common Agri- 
cultural Policy (CAP) also has expanded EC output, 
often leading to the replacement of previously 
imported supplies which have been particularly dis- 
advantaged by the operation o\ import levies and 
other policies. For example, UK farms currently sup- 
ply a far larger proportion of wheat and sugar 
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requirements than before joining the Community, 
and since access to raw materials remains the domi- 
nant factor in location, and a significant determi- 
nant of scale, there have been consequent changes 
within the milling and refining industries. Under the 
CAP, supplies in excess of EC consumer require- 
ments may be purchased by intervention agencies, 
end/or exported with subsidies which enable sur- 
pluses to be sold at lower than EC internal prices on 
world markets. Since it is typically at the first stage 
processing rather than farm level that intervention 
policy operates, manufacturers may be encour- 
aged to expand by policies that artificially support 
markets. However these sectors are particularly vul- 
nerable to contraction as a result of policy changes 
such as those brought about by EC budget restraint, 
agricultural reform and international trade agree- 
ments. For example, UK production of butter, the 
"sink" product in milk usage, rose from supplying less 
than one-fifth of home requirements before mem- 
bership of the EC, to more than self-sufficiency in 
1 987, but fell back to 60% in 1 992 (Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food, 1993). 

2.1 .4 Consumption of food and drink 

UK food consumption grew only slowly from 1 980- 
1991 with a total rise of 9.8% in household food 
spending in real terms (constant 1 985 prices), or less 
than 1% per year (Central Statistical Office, 1993). 

Over the same period (1980-91) alcoholic drink 
expenditure increased by 2.7%, having fallen back 
from its peak in 1 988, but that on tobacco slumped 
by 25.4% in almost continuing decline. Py compari- 
son, consumers total spending on all goods and 
services rose by 37.4% between 1980 and 1991, or 
3% per year on average. These figures confirm 
Engei's Law that in an economy such as the UK, with 
relative affluence and continuing growth in real 
incomes, in general, food represents a smaller pro- 
portion of total expenditure as the latter rises in real 
terms. 

In 1992 under a quarter of UK consumers' total 
expenditure was on food (household and meals out) 
and drink, almost five percentage points lowerthan 
a decade before, as shown in Table 2.3. In recent 
years this total declined only marginally, since as 
household food and alcohol consumption remain- 
ed static in proportionate terms, spending on restau- 
rant and other meals out was a source of growth. 

However this latter area of expenditure is typically 
more volatile than purchases for eating in the home 
with a much higher positive income elasticity of 
demand 1 . While data for 1991 show the trend of 
enhanced pending on meals out continuing, the 
effects of recession in the economy are the likely 
cause of the reduction in 1 992. Trading down to less 
expensive food types and brands occurs during 
times of reduced consumerreal incomes, just as trad- 
ing up to higher ( rice, improved qualitv products, 
results when real incomes rise. 



Table 2.3 - Consumers' expenditure on food and drink 
(as a proportion of total consumers' expend ;f, jre) 





1980 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


% of total 


28.4 


25.5 


23.8 


24.1 


23.7 


consumer's 












expenditure 












of which: 


Household food 


16.9 


14.1 


12.0 


12.0 


11.7 


Meals out 


4.3 


4.2 


5.6 


5.7 


5.5 


Alcoholic drink 


7.2 


7.2 


6.2 


6.4 


6.5 



Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
1993 



A further factor accounting for the decline in the 
importance of food spending by consumers is the 
relatively sic //er rise in food prices over the 1 980s 
compared to prices in general (Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food, 1 992). Nevertheless aggre- 
gate food spending has remained a relatively sta- 
ble item, particularly in comparison with post- 
ponable "lumpy" expenditure on consumer du- 
rables, furniture or even clothes. However, given the 
low rate of population growth in the UK in recent 
years, and limited response to real income rises, 
developments in the sector consist largely of growth 
in one market at the expense of another. In these cir- 
cumstances competition is enhanced, and may be 
by price, promotion or new product development. 
The latter may be facilitated by production develop- 
ments and by the widespread use of consumer du- 
rables such as freezers and microwave ovens. In 
turn these developments, along with changes in con- 
sumer lifestyles, have encouraged the trend 
towards more informal eating. Other tendencies, 
such as continuing demand for convenience foods, 
greater variety and foods with healthy images, 
have been significant over the decade, although 
declining prosperity in the early 1990s appears 
to have refocussed consumers' attention on food 
prices. 

Of the major food categories, growth areas have 
been soft drinks, fruit (especially fresh fruit and fruit 
juices), fresh and processed vegetables, and cereals 
(see Appendix 1). The latter group includes a con- 
tinuing if broadly slower decline in bread consump- 
tion, stability in cake and biscuit eating, and a long- 
term steady rise in the consumption of breakfast 
cereals. The sugar and confectionery category also 
contains counteracting trends, for while consump- 
tion of sugar as sugar fell by half over the decade, 
total sugar use, including that in soft drinks, confec- 
tionery, ice cream, cereals, etc., declined by a mere 
1 0%. Again the fall in potato consumption has not 
been paralleled in other vegetables, and snack 
products (including those based on potatoes) 
remain buoyant, butter consumption in 1990 was 



1 Slater (1992, p 25) says that "food as a whole tends to be very income inelastic and hence unresponsive to rises or falls 
in living standards" [but] "catering is sensitive to movements in consumers' income; a crude estimate of income elas- 
ticity suggests that for every 1 °/o increase in disposable incomes, expenditure on catering rises by 2%." 
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only 40% of its 1 980 level, and the same, in terms of 
ounces per week, as that for low-fat spreads, a 
product only appearing in the statistics over the last 
few years. Milk consumption has fallen, but with the 
noticeable switch to low-fat milks, which in 1992 
made up almost one-half of total liquid milk con- 
sumed by households. Like low-fat milks, the healthy 
image of yogurt helps explain its marked rise in con- 
sumption over the decade, reaching twice its 1980 
level in 1990. A combination of convenience and 
health factors may explain the growth in the ready 
meals market, especially those based on vegetarian 
or non-red meats, and ethnic m^al types. Soft drink 
consumption has continued to increase as has that 
of bottled mineral water. This may account for the 
long term decline in tea, and the more recent down- 
turn in coffee drinking. 

These changes in consumer preferences and devel- 
opments in lifestyles bring dynamism into the mar- 
kets which make up the food and drink sector. Given 
the static overall market, and the relatively slow 
growth in exports (see 2.1 .6.1 ), manufacturers need 
to anticipate or quickly respond to changing con- 
sumer requirements in order to survive. This flexibil- 
ity and adaptability of production to the demands 
of market forces has significant implications for 
training, both in terms of skills and attitudes. More- 
over +he cost pressures imposed by the competitive 
retail market mean that unit costs need to be con- 
tained, despite the increased requirements for 
enhanced capabilities inhuman resources. 

2. 1 .5 Food and drink industry structure 

2. 1 .5. 1 General characteristics 

We have noted above the heterogeneous nature of 
the food and drink industries in the UK. This is dem- 



onstrated in its structural characteristics: some sec- 
tions of the industry are capital intensive, with large 
scale production dominated by few firms; others 
remain small scale, craft industries, with many enter- 
prises. Many areas exhibit both characteristics simul- 
taneously, with large oligopolistic firms surrounded 
by a fringe of numerous smaller competitors. 

In 1 990 there were 9267 businesses in the UK's food, 
drink and tobacco manufacturing (FDT), but the 
largest 1 0% of them, with 1 00 or more employees, 
accounted for 82% of employment in the industry 
(Business Statistical Office, 1 993). The average size 
in employment terms of these larger FDT manufac- 
turing businesses at 503 employees in 1990 
appears greater than for UK manufacturing as a 
whole with 41 1 . This situation was also indicated in 
previous studies (e.g. Ashby, 1 978; Mordue, 1 983)-. 

The largest groups within the UK Standard Industrial 
Classification FDT di/ision are bread, biscuits and 
flourconfectionery(SIC419)and meat slaughtering 
and processing (SIC 412) as measured by the pro- 
portion industry employment (the two groups 
together making up almost half the FDT total), pro- 
portion of gross value added and number of enter- 
prises, Table 2.4. Both groups are amongst the least 
concentrated (in terms of five-firm concentration 
ratios (CR5)) 3 , and spend above average for the 
industry on labour end below average on capital 
(both as a proportion of gross value added). When 
proportion of sales becomes the criteria other 
groups such as milk and milk products (SIC 41 3), mis- 
cellaneous foods (SIC 418/423) and brewing and 
malting (SIC 427) assume greater importance, more 
than comparable to that of bread, biscuits and flour 
confectionery, although still behind meat slaughter- 
ing and processing. 



Table 2.4 - Relative proportion of employment, sales and gross value added (GVA) in UK food and drink 
industry (1990) 



SIC Industry Employ- Sales GVA 

group ment % % 

1980 % 



411 


Organic oils and fats 


0.9 


2.6 


1.3 


412 


Slaughtering & meat products 


20.2 


17.1 


14.3 


413 


Milk & milk products 


6.9 


12.0 


8.6 


414 


Fruit & vegetable processing 


3.2 


2.4 


2.6 


415 


Fish processing 


3.6 


2.3 


2.0 


416 


Grain milling 


1.0 


2.4 


1.9 


419 


Bread, biscuits & flour confectionery 


27.3 


10.3 


15.9 


420 


Sugar & sugar by-products 


1.0 


2.5 


2.3 


421 


Ice-cream, cocoa, chocolate & sugar confectionery 


9.5 


7.8 


10.1 


422 


Animal feeds 


3* 


7.7 


5.1 


418/423 


Starch & miscellaneous foods 


10.6 


11.3 


14/i 


424 


Spirit distilling 


2.4 


4.2 


5.8 


426 


Wines, cider & perry 


0.6 


1.1 


1.2 


427 


Brewing & malting 


5.3 


10.6 


8.6 


428 


Soft drinks 


3.7 


5.4 


5.5 



Source: Business Statistical Office, 1993 



7 Unfortunately changes in statistical methods make direct comparisons with these previous studies inaccurate. 
J Five-firm concentration ratio gives the proportion of market sales, or employment, value added, etc., accounted for 



by the five largest firms. 
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The FDT value added at 25% of gross output is gen- 
erally low compared to the all manufacturing indus- 
try level of 35%, but significant differences occur 
between sub-sectors. Some first stage processors, 
such as grain milling and sugar refining are typified 
by low value added and low wage costs, reflecting 
the standard products and capital intensity of pro- 
cesses. Raw material costs may be considered more 
significant than wage levels in these industries' prof- 
itability (Table 2.5). By contrast, such second stage 
manufacturers as those in bread, biscuits and flour 
confectionery and cocoa, chocolate and sugar con- 
fectionery have a higher proportion of labour costs 
in value added. However classifications within the 
FDT sector are too broad to draw firm conclusions 
and many intermediate cases apply. 



dency towards an increase in concentration for 
those groups with lower CR5 in 1 985, while in higher 
CR5 sectors concentration appears to have 
remained constant or declined. The SIC group defini- 
tions are very broad and frequently do not corre- 
spond to meaningful markets in any commercial 
sense. More narrow delineations into product mar- 
kets will naturally show greater concentrations, but 
official calculations of concentration ratios at this 
level are not available for recent years in the UK. 
Market research estimates vary considerably 
depending on source, and those given in Table 2.7 
can only be seen as approximate guides. The mar- 
kets indicated are still relatively broad, and since 
concentration will normally be higher the more nar- 
row a market definition is employed, leading pro- 



Table 2.5 - Relative proportional value added and costs in FDT (1990) 



Industry 



group 
1980 



GVA°/o 
of gross 
output 



Wages & 
salaries as 
% GVA 



Net capital 
expenditure 
as °/o of GVA 



41 1 Organic oils and fats 

412 Slaughtering & meat products 

413 Milk & milk products 

414 Fruit & vegetable processing 

415 Fish processing 

416 Grain milling 

419 Bread, biscuits, flour confectionery 

420 Sugar & sugar by-products 

421 Ice-cream, cocoa, chocolate & sugar confecti 

422 Animal feeds 

418/423 Starch & miscellaneous foods 

424 Spirit distilling 

426 Wines, cider & perry 

427 Brewing & malting 

428 Soft drinks 

Total FDT 



13 


55 


24 


22 


57 


14 


19 


43 


13 


28 


54 


19 


23 


60 


16 


21 


33 


17 


40 


60 


11 


25 


31 


11 


34 


46 


17 


17 


45 


15 


34 


40 


15 


33 


25 


12 


27 


35 


20 


21 


37 


25 


27 


37 


18 


25 


44 


14 



Source: Business Statistical Office, 1991 



2.1.5.2 Concentration 

Over the past thirty years the industry has become 
more concentrated in general, with large firms gain- 
ing greater significance in total industry activity. In 
(he early 1980s, ten companies were thought to 
account for one-third of all U K food sales (ACARD, 
1982), and most commentators would not suggest 
that the proportion has decreased. The 1 00 largest 
manufacturers in the UKproduce half the netoutput 
of the food industry and employ 43% of its work- 
force (Business Statistical Office, 1993). This 100 
includes 24 enterprises classified to FDT, with some 
specialized in particular sectors, and others diversi- 
fied across several related food, drink and catering 
areas. Further enterprise: whose activities are 
included in *he total output a'id employment are 
conglomerates of food and noi.-food interests. 

Considering the industry by SIC classification (Table 
2.6) again there is diversity but with a general ten- 



ducers will tend to hold more of the finer segmented 
markets in which they trade. 

A further general tendency is that larger markets 
will be less concentrated than smaller ones, given 
technology and hence the level of economies of 
scale. However Sutton (1991) has pointed out this 
relationship breaks down in the food industry when 
significant endogenous sunk costs 4 are involved, 
and in these circumstances large markets may be 
highly concentrated. 

The process of concentration has been neither con- 
tinuous nor universal in all sectors of the food and 
drink sector. Typically industries experience phases 
of concentration activity, such as during the 1960s 
and in the mid-1980s, and certain sectors may be 
especially prone to change. In the former period 
large numbers of firms were involved in mergers 
and takeovers, many of them in the bread industry, 



* Endogenous sunk costs derive from advertising expenditures and product development (R & D), e.g. in breakfast 
mals; exog ious sunk costs derive from technology and economies of scale, e.g. in sugar refining. 
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Table 2.6 - FDT five-firm concentration ratios and enterprise numbers by SIC group (1990) 





Industry 


Sales/employment 






No. Ot 


group 












enterprises 


1930 




1985 




1990 




1990 


41 1 


Vw/rguniL uii5 una tut? 


/O 

oo 


L O 
OO 


On 


70 


JO 


y4 I O 

4 1 Z 


Slaughtering & meat products 


1 "7 


oo 
21 


99 
ZZ 


9A 
Zo 


1 00 Z 


Al 1 . 
4 1 o 


Milk & milk products 


55 


46 


oU 


3Z 


000 


A 1 A 

4 1 4 


Fruit & vegetable processing 


oo 

32 


o o 

30 


4o 


4o 


9/tO 
z4z 


4 1 3 


Fish processing 


Z7 

6/ 


ZQ 
OO 


CO 

30 


3o 


977 

z// 


4 1 O 


Grain milling 


"7 1 
/ 1 


L O 


0/ 


30 


on 
yu 


4 1 7 


Bread, biscuits & flour confectionery 


33 


4o 


40 


4U 


07 ZO 


4ZU 


Sugar & sugar by-products 


100 


100 


on j_ 

7Ut 


0H4- 


4 


4z 1 


Ice-cream, cocoa, chocolate & sugar 














confectionery 


62 


59 


59 


62 


527 


422 


Animal feeds 


44 


40 


48 


41 


461 


418/423 


Starch & miscellaneous foods 


28 


31 


30 


33 


935 


424 


Spirit distilling 


56 


57 


55 


64 


46 


426 


Wines, cider & perry 


91 


89 


93 


91 


54 


427 


Brewing & malting 


50 


41 


46 


42 


128 


428 


Soft drinks 


45 


44 


55 


51 


207 



Source: Business Statistical Office, 1993; Business Statistical Office, 1987 



Table 2.7 - Food product market shares 



Market 


Year 


Leading 
firm % 


Largest 2/3 
firms % 


Bread 


1992 


38 


60 (2) 


Breakfast cereals 


1988 


49 


73 (3) 


Flour 


1990 


30 


50 (2) 


Biscuits 


1989 


40 


52 (3) 


Packaged cakes 


1990 


40 


59 (2) 


Canned fish 


1990 


38 


63 (2) 


Margarine 


1986 


50 


60 (2) 


Yogurt 


1988 


27 


47 (3) 


Ice cream 


1988 


42 


52 (2) 


Sugar 


1989 


64 


98 (2) 


Chocolate confectionery 


1988 


30 


80 (3) 


Sugar confectionery 


1V89 


27 


45 (3) 


Preserves 


1989 


17 


33 (2) 


Potato crisps 


1991 


40 


63 (3) 


Savoury snacks 


1991 


38 


77 (3) 


Baked beans 


1987 


40 


55 (3) 


Canned tomato 


1989 


33 


43 (2) 


Instant coffee 


1987 


50 


79 (3) 


Tea 


1987 


33 


68 (3) 


Canned soup 


1989 


63 


74 (2) 


Baby food 


1990 


30 


63 (3) 



Notes: Figures include manufacturers brands only, 
and not production for retailers/ distributors own- 
label goods. Normally inclusion of these would 
enhance leading producers' market shares. Top two 
or three firms' market shares include that of the lead- 
ing firm. 

Source: Various market research reports. 

while in the latter period some very high value bids 
were successful, especially amongst drinks compa- 
nies. More recently government decisions based on 
the findings of the Monopolies and Mergers Com- 



mission report on beer (Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, 1989) have precipitated major struc- 
tural change and increased concentration in that 
industry. 

These periods of merger, particularly when involv- 
ing diversified target companies, may be followed 
by rationalization as the enlarged group focuses on 
core areas of strategy. It has also been clear that 
some diversified companies, particularly with 
strong brand names, have been more valuable 
when operating divisions are split up than when 
combined into one group, at least in stock market 
terms. Corporate raiding has involved the take over 
and subsequent break up of some very large com- 
panies in the UKfood industry,lmperial group being 
the obvious e- _.nple in the latter half of the 1 980s. 
Other companies have fractured due to financial 
stresses, such as those following the nighly lever- 
aged buy-out of RJR/ Nabisco, or the fall from 
arace of Polly Peck. 

The U K achieved a relatively strong position in terms 
of the leading food and drink firms in Europe by 
1990, with about 13 of the top 20 firms (Cooke, 
1991), This position resulted in part from historical 
factors such as the British firms' links with overseas 
suppliers and the importance of US investment in 
the UK food industry, but was enhanced during the 
merger boom of the second half of the 1980s. Afea- 
ture of this period f as that as the completion of the 
EC internal market became the focus of attention so 
cross-border mergers grew in frequency, especially 
as major companies tried to establish positions 
within neighbouring Community countries. These 
included third country multinationals, with giants 
such as Kraft/ General Foods (Philip Morris), Nestle 
and Pepsico consolidating or expanding their food 
interests. Financial and economic difficulties have 
somewhat reduced the level of merger activity in 
more recent years. 
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2. 1.5.3 Productivity and technological 
change 

Productivity in industry is measured in terms of com- 
paring output produced with inputs used. Inputs are 
usually classified into broad groups labourand capi- 
tal, but if they are taken together a total factor prod- 
uctivity may be obtained, as for example for FDT by 
Mordue and Marshall (1979) and Watts (1982)\ 
The two studies show that, for a given change in out- 
put, UK food manufacturing tended to lose labour 
more slowly and use capital more quickly than UK 
manufacturing as a whole during the 1960s and 
1970s. More recent data, e.g. Blackaby and Hunt 
(1 990), suggests that the same situation still applies 
for labour. They show that berween 1 979 and 1 988, 
output in FDT increased by 0.6% p.a., and employ- 
ment fell by 2.8% p.a., while in total manufacturing 
the output rise was greater at 0.8% p.a. and the 
employment fall larger at 3.6% p.a. 

International comparisons of productivity have indi- 
cated a relatively modest position for UK manufac- 
turing as a whole and for FDT (see, for example, 
Prais, 1981; van Ark, 1990a and 1990b; and 
Mason, van Ark and Wagner, 1 993). A study by the 
Food and Drink Economic Development Committee 
(1982) found that in the 1970s the UK FDT had a 
lower value added per head and slower growth, 
lower investment per head, a higher proportion of 
value added devoted to investment but a lower 
degree of capital efficiency than in rival major indus- 
trial countries. Although the data and methodology 
of this study can be questioned, the general conclu- 
sions have been boi/ie out in more recent and 
methodologically sounder work, despite significant 
productivity improvements in the UK industry during 
the 1980s. Research by van Ark (1990b), for exam- 
ple, indicates mat gross value added per person- 
hour in FDT in France was over 50% higher than in 
the UK in 1979, although by 1989 this difference 
had reduced to 35%. Mason, van Ark and Wagner 
(1993) showed that, when "quality adjustments" in 
the end-product were taken into account, the Ger- 
man biscuit companies in their study had 40% 
higher output per employee-hour than their UK 
equivalents. 

The relationship between capital investment and 
employment has also been subject of debate. A 
study by the Food and Drink Manufacturing Sector 
group (1 990) considered the way in which job losses 
in UK FDT result from new technology. It concluded 
that while this factor was not insignificant in some 
sectors, in general the losses due to technology 
were less severe than those brought about by down- 
turns in economic cycles, and by rationalization 
brought about through demand changes and/ or 
competitive pressures. Labour changes took place 
over the period of capital investment, and, even in 
areas such as applications of microelectronics 
where uptake had been very rapid in FDT, still 
enabled natural wastage and reduced recruitment 
to be the main form of labour reduction. Qualitative 
changes included the tendency for the unskilled 



workforce to shrink in importance, with a corre- 
sponding rise in the proportion of skilled workers. 
However the report concluded that training needs 
were increased by changes to quality management 
schemes, introduction of IT, and job developments 
such as multi-skilling and flexibility, rather than new 
technology as such. Recent surveys by the Institute 
of Grocery Distribution 1990, 1991) indicate that 
food manufacturers considered business acquisi- 
tions and plant closures to be the two main causes of 
labour loss, with technolog'-.al advances significant 
in far fewer cases. The changes in labour force size 
and structure in firms brought about by the mergers, 
and rationalizations, and the introduction of more 
technically advanced machinery are all likely to 
have impacts on training. 

2.1.6 Competition 

Market behaviour by firms may be competitive, col- 
lusive or involve cooperative (or joint) ventures. 
Competition occurs in many ways; but a convenient 
distinction is often made between price competition 
and non-price rivalry. Despite the generally oli- 
gopolistic structure of the UK food industry, price 
competition may be induced where competitors are 
relatively evenly matched, where products are 
homogeneous with little brand loyalty and low 
advertising expenditure, and where powerful retail- 
ers or users have effective bargaining power. In 
such circumstances a firm is likely to be more success- 
ful through reducing costs by efficient use of capital 
and labour. By contrast, firms in stronger market 
positions with differentiated products, supported by 
advertising, may use product development to seek 
out market segments and be able to charge pre- 
mium prices. 

Where structural change through external acquisi- 
tion appears disadvantageous to companies, joint 
ventures may be attempted in the hope of reaping 
economies of scale in production, marketing and 
distribution. Frequently large companies engage in 
joint ventures in their minor areas of interest, and in 
markets where they are relatively weak but where 
they wish to compete with established dominant 
firms. An example in the food sector is thu Nestle- 
General Mills breakfast cereals joint venture Cereal 
Partners. Other cooperative features include fran- 
chising, which has developed particularly in the fast- 
food catering business, but is now seen extensively 
in the UK milk doorstep delivery service. Interna- 
tional licensing arrangements are increasingly sig- 
nificant, particularly in the soft drinks and brewing 
industries, where market imperfections along with 
high bulk/ volume relative to value, makes market 
entry via trade a less profitable competitive option 
than the returns from licensing (Sheldon and Hen- 
derson, 1 992). 

2.1.6.1 Trade 

Since joining the EC, the UK has generally increased 
its self-sufficiency in food, feed and drink, although 
much of the extra output from UK farms has been 
exported rather than supplying home consumers. 



5 Generally difficulties in measuring capital mean estimates are rarely done for particular industries [but see 
Balasubramanyam and Nguyen (1991) for c recent FDT attempt]. 
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Table 2.8 - Import penetration and export sales ratios: FDT and all manufacturing 





1979 




1985 




1989 






FDT 


All 


FDT 


All 


FDT 


All 






manuf. 




manuf. 




manuf. 


Imports/home demand 


18 


27 


18 


34 


18 


37 


Imports/home demand+exports 


16 


22 


17 


27 


16 


29 


Exports/ manufacturers' sales 


10 


25 


11 


30 


12 


30 


Exports/ manufacturers' sales+intpOrts 


9 


20 


9 


ll 


10 


21 



Source: Central Statistical Office, 1992 



Nevertheless, self-sufficiency in indigenous foods 
has generally been between 70 and 75°/o during the 
1980s 6 , with overall self-sufficiency standing 
between 55 and 60% over the same period. Imports 
of food, feed and drink make up some 1 0% of total 
UK imports, while exports of the same group 
account for around 6% of total UK exports. Alco- 
holic drink is especially important in exports, making 
up almost 50% of the food, feed and drink total in 
1990 (Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
1991). 

Import penetration/ sales export ratios for food, 
drink and tobacco manufacturing focus on pro- 
cessed food as such and show FDT to be generally 
less involved in trade than other UK manufacturing 
industries. Table 2.8 indicates that import penetra- 
tion has remained constant in FDT, while showing 
marked increases for other industries, and export 
sales ratios have moved up only slowly in both 
groups. 

2. 1 .6.2 EC Internal Market 

The Single European Act was designed to create, by 
31 December 1 992, a market 'without internal fron- 
tiers in which the free movement of goods, persons, 
services and capital is ensured' (Article 8A). The 
removal of remaining identifiable non-tariff barri- 
ers aims to bring about a more competitive, inte- 
grated market, with more efficient industries, result- 
ing in faster economic growth and lower consumer 
prices. If we accept that all barriers have been suc- 
cessfully removed, many of the gains are still reliant 
on changing business attitudes towards trade within 
the EC, where the Community is seen as the market, 
rather than simply the individual Member Stcte. 
Whether there is a European market for food and 
drink, or a number of distinct, segrrv nted markets, 
separated by tastes and traditions, is less easy to 
determine. 

While it has not proved possible "to put figures on 
the likely effects of the restructuring of the food 
industry and the creation of truly European-seal^ 
industrial groups" (Emerson, 1988, p70), it is recog- 
nized that some, albeit limited, production econo- 
mies may result, e.g. in chocolate confectionery, 
breakfast cereals and potato crisps. In certain areas, 
e.g. sugar refining, significant rationalization of pro- 
duction has already resulted from a European 



approach (Noble, 1 990). Large firms may gain from 
branding, market research and segmentation on a 
EC dimension (Pratten, 1988). 

The EC Commission reported (1990) that the food 
industry was engaged in intensive preparations for 
the completion of the internal market, with 
increased concentration involving large EC and 
third country firms. This may have stemmed from the 
previously limited European dimension to their 
activities. Emerson (1988) indicated that in the mid- 
1 980s "of the largest 46 food and drink companies, 
44% operate in only one EC country in addition to 
their country of origin. Only 10% of these major 
companies operate in at least four of the largest 
Community countries." Even in the UK, with its 
wealth of multinationals in food and drink,an analy- 
sis of seventeen of the largest food companies 
(excluding Unilever) estimated that less than 1 0% of 
their profits were derived from their European 
activities (Institute of Grocery Distribution, 1 990). By 
contrast, 1 8% of profits arose from their activities in 
the USA. 

2*1.7 Conclusions 

This section of the report has indicated the nature of 
the food and drink sector and its overall importance 
in the UK's industry. While a stable sector in total, it 
combines sub-sectors of much more widely varying 
fortunes, as consumer requirements and prefer- 
ences change and product development brings 
about new possibilities and competition. The slow 
overall market growth relative to the whole econo- 
my puts pressure on the industry to increase labour 
productivity if comparative wage levels and profits 
are to be maintained. Further pressures come from 
the concentrated and powerful retail trades, from 
consumer expectations and legislation that empha- 
sizes food quality and safety, and from the interna- 
tional trade and pan- European competition which 
is developing in the sector. 

Training is seen as one method of achieving the busi- 
ness objectives of the firm, providing opportunities 
for firms to gain a competitive edge over rivals and 
more exactly and consistently meet customer 
requirements. Cost savings can arise from improved 
labour productivity, and the level and consistency of 
product quality be enhanced from betterteamwork. 
Improved labour productivity may result from new 
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investment or organization methods, both of which 
require training. With a smaller labour force operat- 
ing more complex sophisticated machinery, greater 
levels of ability and responsibility are needed. D 2r- 
hqps more significantly still, training plays a vital 
role in labour flexibility and motivation, in problem 
solving, and in developing and applying improved 
methods and systems of operation. A widespread 
example is the application of systematic teamwork 
to achieve quality assurance rather than quality con- 
trol. Many of these aspects are discussed in detail 
below, where firms' training reactions to the busi- 
ness environment are analyzed further, although 
we consider first the legal framework in which train- 
ing operates. 

2.2 Business environment and social 
context of training 

2*2.1 Legislation 

2.2.1*1 Training legislation 

The government's policy is not to legislate for con- 
tinuous vocational training, but to provide an envi- 
ronment where it will develop to the level envisaged 
in the officially endorsed training targets (2.2.2). The 
necessary legislation has been enacted to allow the 
development of sectoral Industry Training Organi- 
zations (2.2.3), regional Training and Enterprise 
Councils and Local Enterprise Companies in Scot- 
land, (2.4.3) and the National Council of Vocational 
Qualifications (2.4.2). Other legislation can have 
considerable influence on continuing vocational 
training requirements. 

2.2.1 .2 Food Safety Act 1 990 

Food Safety Act 1 990 which, from 1 January 1 990, 
repealed almost all the primary criminal law on 
food control in the UK, is not directly derived from 
EC law but is compatible with all existing EC require- 
ments. Directives on such matters as basic food 
safety and enforcement are given expression in the 
Act, but more importantly in the EC context, minis- 
ters are empowered by the Act to make orders and 
regulations to implement future EC legislation and 
to amend existing legislation for that purpose. 

The Food Safety Act 1990 introduces the 'due dili- 
gence' defence into food law, "...it shall. ...be a 
defence for the person charged to prove that he 
took all reasonable precautions and exercised all 
due diligence precautions and exercised all due dili- 
gence to avoid the commission of the offence by 
himself or by a person under his control." 

Most individuals and companies can be expected to 
implement systems fhat would enable them to dem- 
onstrate that they hove taken all reasonable precau- 
tions and exercised all due diligence in the event of 
a prosecution under the Food Safety Act. What is 
reasonable depends on the process: producing 
high risk foods such as chilled cooked meats will 
require greater precautions compared to those 
required for producing low moisture cooked foods. 
One factor which is common to both high and low 
risk foods is training. Ensuring staff have been 
trained to the appropriate level, being able to dem- 
onstrate that the training has been carried out and 
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keeping the training requirements under review will 
be important factors in a due diligence defence. 

Ministers have power under the Food Safety Act to 
make regulations requiring persons engaged in 
food business and handling food to be trained. Con- 
sultation on draft regulations began in mid 1991, 
and in July 1 992 the government outlined its propo- 
sals for food hygiene training requirements. The 
approach is modelled on the EC Food Hygiene 
Directive. 

There has been considerable activity in this area ir.- 
anticipation of pending legislation, and much in 
regard to due diligence. Professional organizations 
such as the Institute of Environmental Health Offi- 
cers (IEHO), local authorities, Industry Training 
Organizations and private companies now offer 
training for food handlers. Many of the larger food 
companies have developed their own programmes. 

2.2.1.3 Other legislation 

Health and* safety at work 

The Health and Safety at Work Act 1 974 applies to 
all persons at work, employers, self employed and 
employees. The legislation protects not only people 
at work, but also the health and safety of the gen- 
eral public who may be affected by work activities. 
One section in the general duties to employees 
requires "the provision of such information instruc- 
tion raining and supervision as is necessary to 
ensure, so far as is reasonably practicable, the 
health and safety at work of his employees". This can 
be a factor in determining the training policy in all 
areas of a factory, from training in the safe use of 
fork lift trucks in a warenouse to training on a pro- 
duction line. 

Sex discrimination 

Positive action in vocational training is permitted in 
some circumstances by Section 47 of the Sex Dis- 
crimination Act. This may involve single-sex training 
for women only or men only, which is designed to 
help them find work or make progress once in work 
by improving their skills and qualifications. The posi- 
tive action provisions have been used to provide sin- 
gle sex training opportunities for occupations in 
which men or women are under-represented. 

A review produced by the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission (Clarke, 1991), observed that the overall 
proportions of women and men employees receiv- 
ing training are very similar. However, it suggested 
that the training figures conceal underlying gender 
inequalities. This being primarily the result of the dif- 
ferences in women's and men's occupational distri- 
bution, and the concentration of women in lower 
grades of employment. This is a situation character- 
istic of much of the food industry. The factors pre- 
venting women undertaking training appear to be 
principally family commitments and financial consid- 
eration. 

2.2.2 The national training framework 

2.2.2.1 Training targets 

The government has promoted t framing system 
that operates at national, local and sectoral levels. 
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At the national level the government has estab- 
lished the National Advisory Council for Education 
and Training Targets (NACETT) to monitor progress 
towards the National Training Targets, and advise 
the government on performance and policies which 
influence progress towards them. The Council is 
employer-led with representatives from both sides 
of industry and education. The NACETT will also pro- 
vide business leadership in raising skill levels and 
increasing employer commitment to training and 
education. The network of Training and Enterprise 
Councils (in England and Wales) and Local Enter- 
prise Companies, in Scotland (2.4.3), focus on train- 
ing matters within specific geographical regions 
within the UK. The Industry Training Organizations 
(2.2.3) provide the sector specific knowledge and a 
strategic overview of their sector training needs. 

In its document "Strategy for Skill" (Department of 
Employment, 1991) the government sets out its 
strategies for training, vocational education and 
enterprise, these are: 

• Employers must invest more effectively in the skills 
their businesses need. 

• Young people must have the motivation to 
achieve theirfull potential and to develop the skills 
the economy needs. 

• Individuals must be persuaded that training pays 
and that they should take more responsibility for 
their own development. 

• People who are unemployed and those at a disad- 
vantage in the jobs market must be helped to get 
back to work and to develop their abilities to the 
full. 

• The providers of education and training must 
offer high quality and flexible provision which 
meets the needs of individuals and employers. 

• Enterprise must be encouraged throughout the 
economy, particularly through the continued 
growth of small business and self-employment. 

The government have endorsed national education 
and training targets which underpin the strategic 
priorities and give a measure of what needs to be 
achieved to raise skill levels. The targets were origi- 
nally promoted by the Confederation of British 
Industry (CB1) but are now supported by all the 
social partners. The targets are in two parts, Founda- 
tion Learning and Lifetime Learning. 

Foundation Learning 

• By 1 997, 80% of young people to reach NVQ 11 (or 
its academic equivalent) 

• Training and education to NVQ HI (or its academic 
equivalent) available to all young people who can 
benefit. 

• By 2000, 50% of young people to reach NVQ 111 
(or its academic equivalent). 

• Education and training provision to develop 



breadth, self-reliance and flexibility. 
Lifetime Learning 

• By 1996, all employees should take part in train- 
ing or developme ; activities. 

• By 1996, 50% of the workforce aiming fo. new 
NVQs or units towards them. 

• By 2000, 50% of the workforce qualified to at 
least NVQ 111 (or its academic equivalent). 

• By 1996, 50% of medium and larger organiza- 
tions to be Investors in People. 

These targets are ambitious and all-embracing, with 
particular significance for Training and Enterprise 
Councils (TECs) and Local Enterprise Companies 
(LECs) (2.4.3), National Vocational Qualifications 
(NVQs) (2.4.2) and Investors in People (IIP) (2.2.5). 
To achieve the training targets considerable commit- 
ment is needed from industry plus the support and 
commitment from all aspects of the training world, 
TECs, LECs, Industry Training Organizations (ITOs), 
and of training providers. 

2.2.3 Industry Training Organizations 
(ITOs) 

The ITOs were preceded by Industrial Training 
Boards (ITBs) which were established by the Indus- 
trial Training Act 1964 to provide or secure appro- 
priate training for people employed or intending to 
be employed in their particular industry. They were 
empowered to raise a levy from certain employers. 
Following a review in 1981 (Manpower Services 
Commission) the government decided th satisfac- 
tory training arrangements could be betio devel- 
oped without compulsion unless this was justified by 
a sector's specific circumstances. Since that time the 
ITBs have been wound up, except in construction 
and in engineering construction. A voluntary asso- 
ciation of the ITOs, the National Council of Industry 
Training Organisations, NCITO, was established in 
1988 to maintain and develop the effectiveness of 
independent sector training arrangements. 

The Industry Training Organizations are employer 
led, and funded, bodies which act as the focal point 
for training matters at the sector level. Of the cur- 
rent 1 23 ITOs in Great Britain, eleven cover most of 
the interests of the food and beverage sector (see 
Appendix 2). Although they are not government 
bodies they are officially recognized by the govern- 
ment's Employment Department. ITO's raise their 
income from industry in a number of ways, including 
voluntary subscriptions and sale of training services. 
They may receive some support from the govern- 
ment for specific projects or research, but no core 
funding. 

ITOs are very diverse in structure, size, membership 
and resources. At the invitation of the government, 
NCITO developed a Code of Practice to ensure that 
the ITOs were clear about their role and responsibil- 
ities, and effective in their operation. This Code ful- 
fils the government's intention set out in the White 
Paper "Employment for the 1 990s" (Department of 
Employment, 1 988) for there to be a set of guide- 
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lines by which ITOs can judge progress and identify 
objectives. At the heart of this Code lies a list of ideal 
outcomes, or performance criteria. These ideal out- 
comes are grouped under five headings: 

• Identification of sector training needs 

• Establishing training standards 

• Representing sector training interests 

• Provision of training-related information 

• Training support and services 

Thus the Code outlines four types of strategic activ- 
ity: identification of sector training needs; establish- 
ing training standards; representing sectoral train- 
ing interests; the provision of training related infor- 
mation. These are strategic in that they cover the 
minimum conditions for government recognition 
and they require active pursuit by every ITO, irre- 
spective of its size, or of the training capability of its 
members. There are also support activities, includ- 
ing: networking or brokerage of training resources; 
developing training materials and techniques; pro- 
viding direct training services. These are considered 
support activities as they may contribute to the stra- 
tegic activities, but their provision does not depend 
on the existence of an ITO. The need for these sup- 
port activities depends on the training capability of 
the employers in the sector. A number of ITOs 
engage in little or no support activities, but are still 
effective in terms of the "idea! outcomes" above, as 
they have a programme of strategic activities. 

Food secfor ITOs 

The food and drink sector has a relatively large num- 
ber of ITOs which look after its interests. Their size 
varies considerably, f o example, the National Asso- 
ciation of British and .rish Millers covers only 5000 
employees, while other ITOs may encompass as 
many as 1 00,000 employees. Most of the food ITOs 
are part of, or are largely supported by, trade asso- 
ciations. Thus they only cover a proportion, perhaps 
between 75% and 95%, of the employees working 
within any sub-sector of the industry. 



In spite of the relatively numerous ITOs, coverage 
across the sector is incomplete. The interests of bak- 
ing (other than craft bakers), brewing and snack 
food industries are not currently served by an ITO. 
In a move strongly supported by the Employment 
Department, the Food and Drink Federation has 
recently established a new ITO, the Food and Drink 
Industry Training Organization (FDITO).The aim is 
to extend the ITO coverage in the industry although 
it is not intended to replace ITOs currently recog- 
nized as providing an acceptable level of service, 
and wishing to continue in operation. It is possible 
that some of the existing ITOs might wish to merge 
with the FDITO. Others, especially those that have 
been very successful in their sub-sector, see little 
advantage in amalgamation. It is hoped that closer- 
links between the existing ITOs and the new organi- 
zation can be established. The governing council of 
FDITO, and some of the other ITOs, include trade 
unionist and educationalist representation. 

The activities undertaken by the ITOs vary consider- 
ably between the different organizations. Some of 
the smaller ITOs are probably the most active, espe- 



cially in terms of the number of employees covered. 
The level of staffing in the ITOs also varies consider- 
ably, again, especially when the size of the work- 
force covered by the ITO is taken in to account. The 
Employment Department, in association with 
NCITO, commissioned a review (HOST, 1 991 ) which 
concluded that ITOs make a valuable contribution 
to meeting sector training requirements. 

2.2.4 Business environment 

Some of the most significant developments taking 
place in the UK food industry are the development 
of quality assurance standards such as ISO 9000 (BS 
5750), the adoption of quality management sys- 
tems, and the Investors in People standard (2.2.5). 
Meeting the requirements of large retailers and 
other significant customers has forced many compa- 
nies to work towards a quality assurance and/ or a 
quality management system. A number of compa- 
nies have chosen to work for accreditation to the 
ISO 9000 series standard, while others are working 
towards a total quality management system (TQM) 
as developed by people such as Deming, Juran and 
Crosby. Training is very much part of these systems, 
since, while they do not determine training policy, 
they do require a company to have one. A number 
of food companies following the ISO 9000 route 
have found meeting the training requirements to be 
one of the biggest problems. 

It is not surprising ti.at companies, especially those 
operating a quality management system, expect 
training providers to operate similar systems that 
will ensure the training given meets the quality 
standard of the customer. Many TECs and LECs 
insist that the training providers they use adopt the 
ISO 9000 standard. 

Recently the Meat Industry Training Organization 
has established a "Network of Excellence". This is a % 
network of training providers, private and public, 
that are committed to working to provide a quality 
service. It will enable companies in the meat industry 
to identify training providers they know will be striv- 
ing to provide a quality product and whose per- 
formance will have been subject to an external 
audit. 



2.2.5 Investors in People (IIP) 

The employers' organization, Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry (CBI), proposed in its report "Towards a 
Skills Revolution" (1989) a national initiative to ".. 
highlight the steps companies should take to maxi- 
mize theirinvestment in people and ensure that they 
had the competitive edge to survive and prosper in 
the 1990s and beyond". This initiative has become 
"Investors in People", a national standard embody- 
ing the practices and principles used by Britain's 
most successful companies in developing their work- 
force. The "Investors in People" national standard 
was launched in 1990, any company whatever its 
size can work to reach this national standard and 
gain the Investors in People kitemark. 

The standard was developed to provide a bench- 
mark against which companies can measure their 
achievements and performance in developing their 
workforce. There are four principles to the standard 



from which a number of assessment indicators have 
been derived which are used to judge whether the 
company has reached the standard. The four princi- 
ples of the standard concern commitment, planning, 
action and evaluation. The assessment of a com- 
pany for the standard is undertaken by the compa- 
ny's locai TEC. 

The principles are: 

• An Investor in People makes a public commitment 
from the top to develop all employees to achieve 
its business objectives. 

• An Invests, in People regularly reviews the train- 
ing and development needs of all employees. 

• An Investor in People takes action to train and 
develop individuals on recruitment and through- 
out their employment. 

• An Investor in People evaluates the investment in 
training and development to assess achievement 
and improve future effectiveness. 

The Employment Department see the major benefit 
to companies reaching this standard as: 

• Improving earnings 

• Reducing costs 

• Improving quality 

• Increasing staff motivation 

• Increasing customer satisfaction 

• Improving organizational reputation 

To achieve the IIP status it needs a strong commit- 
ment from the most senior levels of management. 
The company needs a clear policy on continuing 
training and development, and to define clearly the 
business and human context in which that plan is set. 
Targets and standards set for development action 
should, where appropriate, be linked to achieving 
external standards, particularly NVQs, which aids 
transferability but is often regarded as increasing 
the cost. Many aspects of the standard will be met 
by organizations that are committed to quality man- 
agement systems and the ISO 9000 standard. These 
initiatives will typically involve training programmes 
and an assurance that the training systems meet 
defined criteria. IIP goes further than Total Quality 
Management (TQM) and ISO 9000 in terms of 
employee development. IIP would expect employ- 
ees to be aware of the business aims and targets of 
the company and puts more emphasis on reviewing 
training and development needs. More significantly 
the MP standard expects employees to be made 
aware of development opportunities that are open 
to them and for them to be encouraged to help iden- 
tify their own development needs. Finally the 
aspects relating to evaluating investments in train- 
ing and development are not covered by these 
other standards. 

To date there are about 350 Investor in People 
organizations, although it is estimated that about 
twelve hundred companies are committed and 
working to IIP. It is impossible to estimate what per- 
centage of these are food companies. Two of the 




companies in the case studies, Bird's Eye Walls and 
Prospect Foods have gained the IIP award. 

2.2.6 Position of social partners 

2.2.6.1 Trade Union Congress (TUC) 

The TUC fully supports the National Education and 
Training Targets but also wants unions to exert influ- 
ence on employers to set targets at the enterprise 
level. Also they wish to see trade unions putting train- 
ing and employee development near the top of the 
negotiating agenda in all unionized work places, 
and promoting a positive approach to the training 
and development of the workforce. The TUC 
believes that unions must share ownership of the 
agreed targets with management. They see it as the 
employers' obligation to open up access for all the 
work force and the government's obligation as 
ensuring that the necessary funds are available to 
deliver the targets. Strong support is also given to 
NVQs and the Investor in People standard. 

Anumberof unions have members in the food indus- 
try, as indicated in Appendix 2, with the Union of 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers (USDAW) rep- 
resenting the largest numberof employees. Several 
of the unions have representation on various ITOs. 

2.2.6.2 Confederation of British 
Industry (CBI) 

The CBI's programme for training (1989) proposed 
the National Education and Training Targets which 
seek to establish qualifications as the norm and 
make lifetime learning a reality throughout the 
workforce. The CBI would like to see all companies 
working towards the IIP standard. 

The CBI would like to see a market created fortrain- 
ing with the TECs (2.4.3) as regulators of the local 
market. They see the government funding the costs 
of courses for young people leading to nationally 
recognized qualifications and employers offering 
jobs to meet the wage costs, replacing the choice 
between a job or training by a job and training. 

There are a number of employers organizations, as 
listed in Appendix 2, with the Food and Drink Fed- 
eration representing the largest section of the sec- 
tor. Some play a role in training by also acting as an 
Industry Training Organization (ITO). 

2.3 Employment environment 

2.3.1 Employment in tfie UK food 
industry 

From 1974 to 1990 employment in the food, drink 
and tobacco industries fell on average by 15,000/ 
year, with brief upturns in the numbers between 
June 1990 and June 1991. However, a dramatic 
reduction of 47,800 (15,200 men and 32,600 
women) occurred between June 1991 and June 
1992, the total now is 495,700 in Great Britain 
(Employment Gazette, 1992). The need for large 
numbers of unskilled process operatives has fallen 
as new technology has been introduced. Concomi- 
tantly, more semi-skilled and skilled operators are 
required to handle the high technology equipment; 
they are also making more routine quality control 



checks, which, in turn, has resulted in a fall in the 
requirement for laboratory technicians. 

Changing lifestyles and eating habits of the con- 
sumer have tended to bring about alterations in the 
patterns of employment ratherthan decrease it. Fig- 
ures for employment in slaughtering and the proces- 
sing of meat and poultry have risen in response to 
demand for value-added poultry and pork-based 
ready meals. Manufacture of this type of ready 
meal for major supermarket chains is a relatively 
labour-intensive process. 

In the dairy industry, employment has fallen from 
89,709 in 1987 to 77,762 in 1991 (Dairy Trade Fed- 
eration, 1992). Significant changes in the structure 
of the industry mean that more people are 
employed as independent franchisees rather than 
in the employment of the major dairies (franchisees 
have increased from 4,700 in 1987 to 8,777 in 
1 99V). A rise in the numbers of operatives for liquid 
milk production has occurred due to the increased 
market for flavoured milks and low fat and fat free 
milks (5909 operatives in 1 987; 621 5 in 1 990). Prod- 
uction of yoghurt and dairy desserts has increased 
significantly, but due to the use of efficient technol- 
ogy there has been a slight reduction in employ- 
ment. 

The Federation of Bakers report a fall in employ- 
ment in the plant bakery sector, but figures for 
employment in the manufacture of bread, biscuits 
and flour confectionery as a whole have risen signifi- 
cantly. This can partly be attributed to an increase in 
small specialist companies making cakes and pas- 
tries. There has also been a rise in employment in 
sugar and chocolate confectionery and soft drinks 
production. 

There is a higher percentage of men compared to 
women in the total workforce (Table 2.9), but signifi- 
cantly greater numbers of women in part-time work. 
The vast majority of the labour force is white (95%), 
with Indians being the most strongly represented of 
the ethnic minorities (3%). The figures show that not 
only is the workforce shrinking, but there was a 
reduced number of young peop'e employed in 
1991 both as total figures and as percentages of 
the workforce for that year. This reflects both the 
reduced recruitment during the recession, retained 
older workers and the expected demographic 
downturn of the early and mid 1990s. 

People in permanent jobs in the food and drink 
industries make up 95°/o of the workforce, with 4% 
in temporary jobs and 1% on contracts or fixed 
period jobs. The mobility of the workforce in 1991 
was 2 or 3% higher than in 1 985. About 80-85% of 
the workforce remaining static in both the same 
occupation and the same job, with 6- 1 1 % in either a 
different job or a different occupation. Around 9% 
was not accounted for by these statistics (Labour 
Force Survey). 

The main employment areas by activity in the food 
and drink industries are shown in Table 2. 10. These 
data are collected by a different system to that used 
for those in Table 2.4, and cover different years.The 
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proportion employed in the labour intensive activ- 
ities aie increasing, while the total employed is 
decreasing. 

Table 2.9 - Employment in the UK food and drink 
industry for 1985 and 1991 
(and percentage of total for each category). 



1985 



1991 



Total employed 658173 

Men 409657 (62%) 

Women 248516(38%) 

Men, part-time 7310 (1%) 

Women, part-time 87020 (1 3%) 

Total part-time ' 94330(14%) 

Age 16-19 50599 (8%) 

Age 20-24 110994(17%) 

Age 25-54 417828(63%) 

Over 54 78752 (12%) 

Ethnic origin - white 61 1644 (95%) 

Ethnic origin - Indian 7637 (1%) 
Ethnic origin - Pakistani/ 

Bangladeshi 358 (1%) 
Ethnic origin - W. Indian/ 

Guyanese 7241 (1%) 



562423 

354566 (63%) 

207857 (37%) 
11045 (2%) 
68650 (12%) 
79696 (14%) 
34711 (6%) 
75722 (13%) 

385537 (69%) 
66453 (12%) 

517716 (95%) 
14664 (3%) 

5401 (1%) 

3035 (1%) 



Source: Labour Force Survey 

Table 2.10 - Major areas of employment in the food 
and drinks industry (% of total employed in the sector) 



Activity 


1985 


1991 


Bread, biscuits, flour confectionery 


21 


27 


Slaughtering & meat products 


13 


15 


Brewing & malting 


12 


11 


Milk & milk products 


8 


8 


Cocoa, chocolate & sugar confectionery 


8 


6 


Fruit & vegetable processing 


7 


5 


Soft drinks 


3 


4 



Source: Labour Force Survey 

An area of concern for the EC and government is 
the employment of women. Large numbers are 
employed by the food industry, although they 
remain in the lower paid jobs. Because of family 
commitments many women are reluctant to work 
shifts and consequently do not attract the premiums 
paid for unsocial hours. In the very large fall in the 
food industry's employment observed during 1 991 
and 1 992, it has been women's jobs which have suf- 
fered most. 

2.4 Training and recruitment 

Training is of fundamental importance in an industry 
producing an essential item like food and drink. 
There is a moral and legal obligation to supply prod- 
ucts that are both safe and nutritious. A consider- 
able numberof training providers, whethertheyare 
colleges, universities or private companies, deliver 
courses for all sections and levels of this industry. 
Attracting a work force of the quality required is one 
of the food and drink sector s major problems. Uni- 
versities often experience a similar problem in 
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recruiting students to food science and technology 
courses, although there is almost guaranteed 
employment on graduation. Students in schools see 
the industry as "craft" orientated rather than the 
technological industry it is. Considerable effort is 
made by the larger companies to improve their 
image in this respect. 

The scope for training for young people coming into 
the industry is extensive, with courses that often can 
be taken as full-time or as part-time courses while in 
employment, e.g. Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council (BTEC) qualifications. Universities pro- 
vide MSc programmes that can be taken as a series 
of one week modular courses over a period of two 
or three years. These postgraduate courses are 
designed to integrate with career development pro- 
grammes of junior and middle managers. Similar 
sector-specific modular MBA programmes are also 
available. 

One of the more recent and significant develop- 
ments is the establishment of the National Voca- 
tional Qualifications, which are qualifications 
gained in the work place based on a person's ability 
to perform a range of work activities. Another 
development is the establishment of TECs and LECs 
to coordinate the local delivery of vocational train- 
ing. 

2.4.1 Initial education 

Education is compulsory for children between the 
ages of five and sixteen. All pupils follow the 
national curriculum up to 16 when they take Gen- 
eral Certificate of Secondary Education (GCSEs) 
examinations. These are structured so a wide range 
of abilities can g ')in a graded pass within the system. 

Many students continuing in school education will 
study up to 4 subjects leading, aftertwo years, to the 
General Certificate of Secondary Education exami- 
nations at advanced (A) level. Success in these 
examinations can lead to entry to University courses 
or BTEC courses in colleges of further and higher 
education. 

There are also many vocationally based courses 
available to students after GCSE, these include 
BTEC certificates and diplomas, City and Guilds of 
London Institute awards, Certificate of Pre-Voca- 
tional Education, and secretarial business skills 
offered by Pitmans, Royal Society of Arts and the 
London Chamber of Commerce. Business and Tech- 
nician Education Council accredits vocational 
courses in a wide range of occupational areas. 
These can be taken as a full-time courses after leav- 
ing school or as part-time course while employed. 

Over 45% of BTEC students are released from 
employment on part-time courses with fees paid by 
their employers. BTECs can be linked to more aca- 
demic disciplines with students progressing to Uni- 
versity education. BTECs successfully bridges the 
gap between initial and continuing education and 
training. BTECs operate at 3 levels of competence, 
first, national and higher national, these will be 
shortly linked to the National Vocational Qualifica- 
tion system. 
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2.4*2 National Vocational 
Qualifications 

The National Council for Vocational Qualifications 
(NCVQ) was established to develop qualifications 
that met the needs of employment. These qualifica- 
tions are intended to be within a structure which 
everybody can use and understand. NCVQ is 
responsible for their accreditation and provides 
quality assurance. The objective of the system is to 
develop people with the competence required in all 
sectors in orderthat firms may compete successfully 
in world markets. A similar system of Scottish Voca- 
tional Qualifications (SVQs) was established in Scot- 
land. 

National Vocational Qualifications are gained in 
the work place and are based on a persons ability 
to perform a range of work activities to national 
standards, as demonstrated at work. Each NVQ is 
made up of a number of units of competence, and 
within each unit are a series of elements which speci- 
fy the competence. Elements are individually 
assessed and certification is available for each unit. 
A NVQ is given a title and a level to place it in a 
framework to show how these qualifications relate 
to each other and how people can progress through 
the system. The main purposes o: ;he NVQ frame- 
work are to creote a coherent classification for 
qualification and to facilitate transfer and progres- 
sion both within and between areas of competence. 
The framework covers eleven major occupational 
areas and five levels of competence. The five levels 
of competence are defined as follows: 

Level 1 competence in the performance of a range 
of varied work activities. 

Level 2 competence in a significant range of varied 
work activities performed in a variety of 
contexts, individual autonomy and collabo- 
ration with others 

Level 3 competence in a broad range of varied 
work activities, considerable responsibility 
and autonomy control/ guidance of others 

Level 4 competence in a broad range of complex, 
technical and professional work activities, 
substantial degree of personal responsibil- 
ity and autonomy, responsibility for the 
work of others and allocation of resources 

Level 5 application of a significant range of funda- 
mental principles and complex techniques 
across a wide variety of contexts, substan- 
tial personal autonomy, accountability for 
analysis and diagnosis design, planning, 
execution and evaluation 

The specifications for the NVQ are the responsibility 
of the lead body for the industry, and set the 
national standard. A lead body may be a profes- 
sional organization such as an ITO or consortium of 
bodies from a particular industry. The NVQs are 
assessed by an Awarding Body, which is approved 
by the National Council for Vocational Qualifica 
tions, which is also responsible for quality assurance 
and certification. 



Table 2.1 1 - National Vocational Qualifications in the 



food and drink sector 


Title 


Level 


Meat processing - 




-abattoir process operations 


2 


- manufacturing butchery 


2 


- manufacturing operations 


2 


- manufacturing packaging 


2 


- poultry industry operations 


2 


Food and manufacturing operations 


1,2 



Source: National Council for Vocational Qualifications 



2.4.3 Training and Enterprise Councils 
(TECs) 

The White Paper "Employment for the 1990s" 
(Department of Employment, 1 988) announced the 
governments intention to set up a network of Train- 
ing and Enterprise Councils throughout the whole 
of the UK, which would be independent limited com- 
panies, responsible for delivering training and 
enterprise initiatives relevant to needs of the local 
communities which they were serve. The key feature 
of the TECs was that they were to be headed by 
managers from industry, ensuring that leadership 
for the training system in the UK was placed firmly in 
the hands of employers. Although 7 ECs were new 
organizations with a separcitci iderriy, existing 
organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Local Employer Networks and the CBI 
usually provided a nucleus for the formation of TEC 
Boards. 

Development of TECs received widespread support 
from Business and Community Leaders, with the 
result that a full network of 82 TECs (England and 
Wales) and 20 Local Enterprise Companies (LECs) in 
Scotland have also been established. 

Funding of f he TECs 

TECs are funded by the government to undertake 
activities which take account of the government's 
strategic guidance for developing skills and enter- 
prise. TECs are also encouraged to develop addi- 
tional sources of income. 

Role of the TECs and LECs 

TECs and LECs are asked to address key issues 



under each of six priorities set by the government. 
They are expected to provide for the long term 
unemployed as their first priority and work to the 
strategic priorities set out in the government's docu- 
ment Strategy for Skill (see section 2.2.2.1). 

Since the TECs and LECs are intended to be "local" in 
their emphasis, the diversity of approaches to train- 
ing and enterprise displayed is considerable. Some 
TECs have taken a long-term view and given prior- 
ity to encouraging economic prosperity in their 
regions rather than satisfying short-term need with 
hastily conceived training programmes. Plans to 
steer education and training systems in directions 
which will encourage life long learning by individ- 
uals is also a clear message from TECs. Such plans 
include the development of Education-Business 
Partnerships and encouraging the adoption of 
National Vocational Qualifications by companies. 

2,4,4 Educational level of workforce 

The qualification level of employees in the manufac- 
turing industry, including the food and drink sector, 
has increased during the period 1980 to 1990 
(Table 2.12). 

Greater increases are apparent for employees with 
A or GCSE/O levels and equivalent qualifications. 

Educational attainment levels of people employed 
in the food industry are significantly below the aver- 
age forthose in the manufacturing industry, at quali- 
fication levels from GCSE/O to degree level.While 
there is little information available on the role of 
educational qualifications in the recruitment of 
workers, it is generally claimed that the food indus- 
try has a poorimage, especially with school and col- 
lege students. 

Since the government disbanded the statutory 
Industrial Training Boards in 1982, formal returns 
for training carried out and money spent have not 
been collected. It is therefore extremely difficult to 
gauge the size and scope of the training effort. For 
1990, the Labour Force Survey estimated that 
15.4% of the 21,648m workforce received job- 
• related training. Measuring direct training costs in 
terms of courses attended, trainers' fees, room hire, 
and the like is relatively straightforward. The true 
picture, taking into account opportunity costs, is 
more difficult to calculate. 



Table 2.12 - The proportion of employees in the manufacturing industry, and the food and drink sector with 



various levels of qualifications 



Highest level of qualification 
held by the employee 


Food and drink 

% 




Manufacturing industry 

% 




1985 


1990 


1985 1990 


Degree or equivalent 
Higher education 
A level or equivalent 
O level or equivalent 
CSE (below O level) 


4 

3 
17 
6 
6 


4 

3 

23 
6 
6 


6 6 
4 5 
28 32 
12 14 
6 5 



Srv e: Labour Force Survey 
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The Labour Force Survey shows that the proportion working for ISO 9000 accreditation or adopting the 
• of employees receiving training has increased dur- principles of Total Quality Management and work- 
ing the decade from 1980 (Table 2.13). Again the ing towards the HPstandard. All are possible stimuli 
food industry lags behind the manufacturing indus- for training, 
try as a whole, with 8% and 1 1% respectively receiv- 
ing training during 1 990. There is no obvious reason The Food Hygien . Regulations are of most immedi- 
why the food industry trains less. The need to main- ate concern because of the requirement for 
tain good hygiene and to meet due diligence hygiene training. As the Regulations affect almost 
requirements of the Food Safety Act would appear every employee in a factory, hygiene programmes 
to imply that the level of training in the food sector are being implemented over a period of at least 
should be relatively high. twelve months. It is not possible to assess the extent 



Table 2.1 3 - Proportion of employees working in the food and drink sector and in manufacturing industry 
receiving training during the last four weeks. 





Food and drink 


sector (%) 


Manufacturing industry 




1985 


1990 


1985 1990 


Receiving training 


6 


8 


8 11 


- on the job 


2 


3 


3 3 


- away from the job 


3 


4 


4 6 


- both on and away from the job 


1 


1 


1 2 


Not receiving training 


94 


92 


92 89 



Source: Labour Force Survey 



2:5 Future training requirements 

There are many issues that need to be addressed by 
the food industry if it is to have a well trained work- 
force. One question is why the corporate commit- 
ment to training appears often lower than in the rest 
of manufacturing industry (Table 2.1 3)? Anr ther is 
why CVTis not seen by the industry as central to fac- 
ing future business challenges? Some companies, 
either as a result of cost benefit analysis or from an 
enlightened management, are convinced that train- 
ing pays. Of the pressures shapin^ . jture training 
requirements, increasing business performance is 
always going to be the highest priority, but other 
factors, such as legal requirements, will have a sig- 
nificant influence. 

The business and market pressures have been previ- 
ously discussed. A response to these could be in 



of commitment in the sector as a v/hole, although it 
would seem that considerable progress has been 
made, there is still a significant amount of hygiene 
training to be done before all the target population 
is reached. 

The adoption of Hazard Analysis Critical Control 
Point (HACCP) procedures as required by the EC 
food hygiene directive will also generate new train- 
ing requirements. These will be much more specific 
compared to training requirements resulting from 
the implementation of ISO 9000 accredited systems, 
for example. 

One important question that is not possible to 
answer is, will the NVQ system be adopted on a sig- 
nificant scale by the industry, and will it help the 
industry meet its training requirements? 
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APPENDIX 1 



' Table 2.7.1 - Food expenditure (current prices and °/o) 



Food 

expenditure 
(household) 


lVoU 
£m 


OA 


loft*; 
tm 


70 


1990 

Cm 

tm 


% 


1991 
£m 


% 


D 

Breed and cereals 


o . / J 


13.4 


4165 


13.5 


5963 


14.2 


6334 


14.4 


Meat and bacon 


AAOA 
OOZ4 


zo.u 


79.99. 

/ 070 


25.8 


9832 


23.5 


9941 


22.6 


Pick 

risn 


748 


3.2 


1055 


3.4 


1594 


3.8 


1671 


3.8 


Milk, cheese 


















and eggs 


3550 


15.0 


4385 


14.3 


5505 


13.1 


5805 


13.2 


Oils and fats 


O A O 




l ri/ii 


3.4 


1035 


2.5 


1043 


2.4 


Fruit 


IJUU 


0.0 


1 AAA 
1 OOO 




2710 


6.5 


2931 


6.7 


Potatoes and 


















vegetables 


2442 


10.3 


3539 


11.5 


5386 


12.9 


5852 


13.3 


Sugar and 
















9.4 


LUl li CLI 1UI ici y 


2130 


9.0 


3022 


9.9 


3868 


9.2 


4157 


Coffee, tea and 


















cocoa 


787 


3.3 


1179 


3.8 


1233 


2.9 


1315 


3.0 


Soft drinks 


1183 


5.0 


1697 


5.5 


3202 


7.6 


3345 


7.6 


Other foods 


774 


3.3 


1010 


3.3 


1534 


3.7 


1659 


3.8 


Total 


23655 


100 


30657 


100 


41869 


100 


44053 


100 



Source: Central Statistical Office, 1993 



Table 2.7.2 - Relative proportion of employment, sales and value added in UK food and drink industry, 1990) 



SIC 

group 

1980 


Employment 
'000 


Employment 

o/o 


Sales 
£m 


Sales 

% 


GVA 
£m 


GVA 

70 


411 


5.4 


0.9 


1345.2 


2.6 


178.7 


1.3 


412 


116.8 


20.2 


8724.9 


17.1 


1914.4 


14.3 


413 


39.7 


6.9 


6128.0 


12.0 


1145.8 


8.6 


414 


18.7 


3.2 


1245.0 


2.4 


347.5 


2.6 


415 


21.0 


3.6 


1184.3 


2.3 


272.3 


2.0 


416 


5.8 


1.0 


1222.8 


2.4 


259.3 


1.9 


419 


157.8 


27.3 


5260.6 


10.3 


2123.7 


15.9 


420 


5.8 


1.0 


1274.6 


2.5 


312.7 


2.3 


421 


54.8 


9.5 


3956.6 


7.8 


1352.6 


10.1 


422 


21.0 


3.6 


3937.8 


7.7 


675.0 


5.1 


418/423 


61.5 


10.6 


5768.2 


11.3 


1942.6 


14.6 


424 


1..1 


V..4 


2146.8 


4.2 


773.6 


5.8 


426 


3.6 


0.6 


577.4 


1.1 


153.9 


1.2 


427 


30.4 


5.3 


5397.1 


10.6 


1151.0 


8.6 


428 


21.6 


3.7 


2729.8 


5.4 


738.7 


5.5 


Total 


578.0 


99.8 


50,899.1 


99.7 


13,341.8 


99.8 



Source: Central Statistical Office, 1993 
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Table 2.7.3 - Size of manufacturing units in food, drink 
and tobacco (units, 1991, employees,('000) 1989) 



Employment 
group 


No. of 
units 


% 


No. of 

employees 

'000 


% 


1-9 


6076 


57.9 


22.6 


4.2 


10-19 


1345 


12.8 


18.8 


3.5 


20-49 


1240 


11.8 


38.0 


7.1 


50-99 


649 


6.2 


44.6 


8.2 


100-199 


517 


4.9 


72.3 


13.3" 


200-499 


450 


4.3 


114.2 


21.0 


500-999 


150 


1.4 


99.1 


18.2 


1000 & over 


67 


0.6 


107.2 


19.7 


Total 


10494 


100.0 


543.7 


100.0 



Source: Central Statistical Office: 1993 
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Table 2.7.4 


-Number of enterprises and employment ('000) 


in rood and drink 


industry 1 Voj 


and 1989 






Industry 


enterprises 




Employment '000 


i you 




1 70J 


1 77U 


1985 


1990 


4115 


Margarine 


58 


12 


3.1 


3.1 


4116 


Processing oils 


45 


42 


4.0 


2.3 


4121 


Slaughter houses 


755 


514 


16.9 


17.1 


4122 


Bacon, meat processing 


750 


655 


59.2 


61.0 


4123 


Poultry slaughtering & processing 


148 


123 


27.5 


35.6 


4126 


Animal by-products 


115 


92 


3.4 


3.1 


4130 


Milk, milk products 


402 


333 


41.0 


39.7 


4147 


Fruit & vegetable processing 


297 


242 


16.5 


18.7 


4150 


Fish processing 


287 


277 


27.8 


21.0 


4160 


Grain milling 


111 


90 


6.2 


5.8 


4180 


Starch 


26 


7 


1.7 


1.3 


4196 


Bread & flour confectionery 


3892 


3859 


116.2 


132.1 


4197 


Biscuits 


64 


71 


27.2 


25.7 


4200 


Sugar 


7 


4 


7.9 


5.8 


4213 


Ice cream 


278 


255 


3.3 


10.6 


4214 


Cocoa, chocolate & sugar confectionery 


317 


275 


47.4 


44.2 


4221 


Compound feeds 


380 


301 


12.7 


11.7 


4222 


Pet foods 


200 


170 


7.6 


9.3 


4239 


Miscellaneous foods 


814 


984 


63.7 


60.2 


4240 


Spirit distilling 


54 


46 


16.4 


14.1 


4261 


Wines, cider & perry 


86 


54 


4.3 


3.6 


4270 


Brewing 


171 


128 


35.6 


30.4 


4283 


Soft drinks 


•228 


207 


17.3 


21.6 


4290 


Tobacco 


22 


25 


23.9 


13.1 



Source: Business Statistical Office, 1993 
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APPENDIX 2 



Industry training organizations 

National Association of Master Bakers 

Scottish Association of Master Bakers 

The Biscuit, Cake, Chocolate Confectionery Alliance 

Dairy Trade Federation 

British Soft Drinks Association 

Food Manufacturers' Council for Industrial Training 

(until September 1993) 

Food and Drink Industry Training Organisation 
UK Association of Frozen Food Producers 
Meat Industry Training Organisation 
Incorporated National Association of British and 
Irish Millers 

Sea Fish Industry Authority 

United Kingdom Sugar Industry Association 

Unions 

Trades Union Congress 
Bakers' Food and Allied Workers Union 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
Transport and General Workers' Union 



General and Municipal Boilermakers and Allied 
Trade Union 

Manufacturing, Science, Finance 

Employers organizations 

Confederation of British Industry 
The Food and Drink Federation (A federation of 
about 40 employers organizations) 
Biscuit, Cake, Chocolate and Confectionery Alli- 
ance. 

British Meat Manufacturers Association, 

The Brewers Society 

British Soft Drinks Association 

Food Association 

Federation of Bakers 

Ice Cream Federation 

National Association of British and Irish Millers 
The Sugar Bureau 

Snack, Nut and Crisp Manufacturers Association 
Scottish Salmon Smokers Association 
UK Association of Frozen Food Producers 
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5. Clifford Foods PLC 
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1. MCVITIE'S BISCUITS 



1 .1 Company overview 

United Biscuits (Holdings) pic is the UK-based par- 
ent company of a group spanning 1 9 countries and 
employing over 40,000. Its sales of around £3bn 
per year cover biscuits and cookies, snacks, confec- 
tionery and frozen foods. McVitie's group em- 
braces the company's European biscuit opera- 
tions, of which McVitie's (UK) is the largest single 
section and the main focus of this study. The Man- 
chester biscuit factory is the production site re- 
searched. 

The McVitie and Price Company was established in 
Edinburgh approximately 1 50 years ago as a small 
bakers shop producing cakes, bread and biscuits. 
Over the years the company grew to become a very 
successful enterprise selling its products under the 
brand name McVitie's, orMcVitie's and Price. During 
the course of time the batch processes were 
replaced with continuing conveyor systems. The 
business expanded and began to specialize in 
cakes and biscuits, further manufacturing facilities 
were built in London and Manchester. 

In 1948 McVitie & Price and Macfarlane Lang 
merged to form United Biscuits (UB), with William 
Crawford & Sons and William MacDonald & Sons 
joining the group during the 1960s. In 1968 the 
acquisition of Kenyon Son and Craven, Europe's 
largest nut processor allowed the formation of KP 
Foods, and in 1974 Keebler Foods (USA) was 
acquired. Over a period leading up to 1989, the UB 
group pursued a policy of acquisition and diversifi- 
cation coupled with organic growth putting it in the 
top ten UK food companies. In the same year, the 
group re-structured into 5 main operating divisions 
and a development division: 

• McVitie's: Sweet and savoury biscuits and cakes 

• Keebler Co: Cookies and crackers, salty snacks 

• KP Foods: Snack foods 

• Ross Youngs: Frozen fish and seafood products, 
desserts and pizzas 

• Terry's: High quality confectionery 

• Development: Developing new markets world- 
wide notably Asia Pacific, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines and Brazil. 

Of these operating divisions, Keebler Company of 
USA had, in 1 991 , the largest sales at almost £1 bn, 
with profits of £67m or 7%. McVitie's group, with a 
lower level of £787m sales, almost 30% of which 
were generated outside the UK, achieved profits of 
£1 07m or over 1 3%. The KP Foods group, which is 
the leading UK snack and processed nut producer, 
also has major European interests. KP sales of 
£504m in 1991 yielded £43m profits (8%). Ross 
Youngs frozen and chilled foods business sales at 
£543m gave only £27m or 5% profits, and Terry's 
group confectionery £153m sales produced over 
9% or £ 14m profits. 

In early 1993 the Terry's group was sold to Kraft/ 
General Foods (Philip Morris), which already owns 
the Jacobs Suchard confectionery business. At the 
same time, the KP Foods group acquired the pre- 
mium snackfood company Derwent Valley Foods, 
company's overseas snackfood interests were 
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significantly increased in November 1992 by the 
acquisition of Coca Cola Amatil (now called Smith's 
Snackfood Company) in Australia. 

1.2 UB group 

UB's central group functions provide a fully inte- 
grated service to the operating divisions including: 
finance and accounting, business planning, pur- 
chasing, personnel, pensions, legal affairs, distribu- 
tion, research and development and corporate 
communications. 

UB's strategy forthe 1 990s is to become an interna- 
tional business and a world leader in food for 
snacking by developing its biscuit and savoury 
snack business worldwide, especially Europe, USA 
and Asia Pacific, building its confectionery markets 
in Europe and restructuring to improve returns on its 
investment in the chilled and frozen foods markets. 

The group personnel director considers that the 
effective development of the group's human 
resources throughout the world is the key to the 
achievement of current and future commercial 
objectives. His department provides for human 
resource management issues, and a framework of 
personnel policies, which support/the needs of the 
business. These needs reflect national and interna- 
tional, soar 1 and legislative changes. In addition it is 
responsible for the development of top manage- 
ment across the group. 

1.3 McVitie's group 

Both the McVitie's group and McVitie's (UK) operate 
from head offices in a new business park in Staines, 
a town located about 30 miles west of London. 
Based at Staines is the managing director for the 
whole McVitie's group to whom the managing 
director of the UK operation and other European 
divisions report. 

A European Management Board controls the activ- 
ities of the European divisions. Operation of the 
European Board will not be covered directly within 
the present case study because many of the Euro- 
pean acquisitions have been made very recently 
and group policies on training and human re- 
sources development have not been fully inte- 
grated into this part of the company. 

1 .3. 1 Marketing strategy and 
European development 

The UK biscuit market is the largest in Europe, and 
since the mid-1980s has continued to grow slowly 
but significantly in volume and real price terms. This 
large mature market of some £1.3bn in 1991 is 
dominated by McVitie's, whose major brands and 
retailer's own-label production account for nearly 
half UK total biscuit sales. Its core products encom- 
pass leading UK brand names like Digestives, Rich 
Tea, Chocolate Homewheat, Hob-nobs and Pen- 
guin. Other major biscuit companies include Jacobs 
Bakery (BSN), Burtons (ABF) and Fox's (Northern 
Foods). 

Exports of biscuits have grown markedly in recent 
years and now amount to 1 2% of the UK produced 
volume. McVitie's is the leading brand in Eire, Scan- 



dinavia, and Hong Kong and its Carr's brand name 
is the leader in the US speciality cracker market. 

In order to gain a significant position within conti- 
nental Europe the group has pursued a particularly 
active acquisition policy in recent years. In 1990 
McVitie's took over Verkade, and acquired majority 
stakes in three Spanish snack food companies. In 
1991 investments were made in three leading bis- 
cuit companies: Oxford Biscuits (58% holding), 
Fazer Biscuits (49%) and Gyori Keksz (84%). Oxford 
is the largest biscuit manufacturer in the Nordic 
region and has over 50% of sales in its home coun- 
try Denmark. Fazer is Finland's biscuit market leader 
at 40% and its fourth largest food company. Gyoryi 
Keksz is Hungary's largest baked foods manufac- 
turer, with 50% of the biscuit market. Joint ventures 
were initiated with Wardell Roberts snack foods in 
Eire and furtherinroads into the Spanish snack mar- 
kets were also made. 1 992 has seen the purchase of 
a 74% stake in Aura, an Italian manufacturer of 
chocolate and confectionery, and the establishment 
of a joint company with Royo! Brands to sell sweets 
and biscuits in Spain. 

The McVitie's group considers that it has established 
its foremost position in the biscuit, cake and snack 
food markets of Europe through its commitment to 
production efficiency, quality control and effective 
marketing. 



markets, while others stress high quality or tradi- 
tional values. At times of consumer real income 
growth product developments typically emphasize 
premium quality and style, while recession in the 
economy frequently leads to trading down by con- 
sumers to more modest biscuit types. Lifestyle 
changes have brought about increased informality 
and snacking, and this, along with other consumer 
concerns such as healthy eating, may influence 
product style and image as well as ingredients and 
taste. 

McVitie's in the UK market have positioned a num- 
ber of their biscuits as convenience snacks and 
moved with the economic climate to develop pre- 
mium products or more basic alternatives. New 
products and traditional brands have been strongly 
supported by advertising expenditure. While this 
maintains the marketing initiative and pushes prod- 
ucts through the distribution chain, especially via the 
major retailers, the company also supplies over 
40% of retailers' own-label biscuits. This latter seg- 
ment of the market accounts for around 30% of the 
U K biscuit sales, and provides a significant source of 
revenue and profit for McVitie's. Both company 
brands and own-label products need to be com- 
petitively priced yet consistent in quality.This combi- 
nation of cost effectiveness and high production 
standards requires a significant investment in both 
capital and human resources. 



1*3*2 McVitie's UK- company 1*3*4 Manufacturing operations in the 

organization UK 

McVitie's (UK) has three operational groups: Clas- McVitie's UK has five factories located at: 
sic, Snacks, Variety and Export each headed by a 

commercial director who sits on the McVitie's UK Harlesden, West London ■ 
board. These commercial directors each control Tollcross, Glasgow, Scotland 
marketing, technical developments, market Ashby de la Zouch, Leicestershire 
research and financial matters relating to their own Manchester, NW England 
area of the business and operate through Strategic Carlisle, Cumbria, NW England 
Business Units (SBUs).The export division acts as the 

fourth SBU. Commercial departments provide the with a smaller specialist operation in Scotland, 
link between the various manufacturing operations 

and the sales force. Development and marketing of 1 .4 The Manchester biscuit factory 

new products is the responsibility of the commercial The Manchester factory was established during 

directors. 1917 and still stands on the same site. It is located 

south of central Manchester in an urban location. 

In line with UB group management policy, McVitie's This factory produces a range of mainline biscuit 

is striving for a flatter management structure, less products whose labels are household names, such 

supervision of operators, and more efficient use of as Penguin, Jaffa, Digestive and Homewheat. Addi- 

new technology. This places much greater respon- tionally the factory produces a range of own-label 

sibility on the company to provide training to allow products for well-known stores such as Sainsbury's, 

people to carry out their jobs effectively.lt also puts Tesco's, Asda and the Co-operative Retail Society, 

more responsibility on the individual for their per- The total annual sales value is comfortably in excess 

formance and personal development. Gaining staff of £1 00m. There is also new chocolate refinery on 

of sufficient calibre to allow such a policy to be the site which supplies chocolate to various McVitie's 

effective requires carefully planned recruitment manufacturing sites and became operational in 

strategies and extensive training programmes. 1989. The refinery currently operates completely 

independently from the main biscuit factory in terms 

1.3.3 McVitie's marketing of ma- ; :>ower and shift patterns. 
While the biscuit market is long established and has 

been typically stable with a slow upward trend it 1.4.1 Workforce 

also has become closer to confectionery and snack Approximately one thousand people are employed 
foods in terms of consumer perceptions. Products on this site, of which about 60% are directly con- 
such as confectionerycountlines (like Nestle'sRown- cerned with production, i.e. process operators, 
tree Kitkat) and cereal bars, are frequently included packers etc. (see Appendix). The total number 
in marke* research analyses of the biscuit market, employed in the factory has changed little over the 
Many new products arise in this interface between last three years. There is a slight seasonal variation, 
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the production staff increases by between 60 and 
80 during the second half of the year. Temporary 
staff are recruited from very much the same group 
of people each year. This site has agreed with the 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, the 
union representing most of the p. duction staff, 
that temporary staff employed for 26 weeks in a 39 
week period should become regular. 
Male staff are employed primarily on the proces- 
sing side and female staff on the packing side, but 
these distinctions are now blurring rapidly. A gen- 
eration ago the workforce was almost entirely white 
and totally local but it is now racially mixed. This 
reflects the pattern of immigration into the locality 
and the fact that employees are drawn from a much 
wider catchment area than previously. The work- 
force is remarkably stable, only 8% per year turn- 
over of staff. In some cases, entire families work for 
the company. 

There are three main categories of employees 
based on manner of payment: 

• Hourly paid - majority of the workforce 

• Weekly paid - clerical and administrative staff 

• Monthly paid - Jaffa and refinery staff , and man- 
agement 

Hourly paid 

• Unskilled: The lowest level recruited and covers 
the packing team, hygiene operators, biscuit team 
operators. This group receive about 4 to 8 weeks 
initial training in biscuit packing and machinery 
operation. 

• Semi-skilled:Trained to operate process plant e.g. 
mixing, moulding, baking, enrobing with choco- 
late etc. on production line producing in excess of 
2000 biscuits/ minute. Working on the various 
shift systems gives enhanced remuneration 
through shift allowances. 

• Craft engineers:"Blue Pages", Special Engineering 
Grade system. These are the most highly paid of 
the hourly paid workers. They work in teams and 
are responsible for maintaining equipment. They 
are specialized into mechanical, electrical and 
electronic engineers. Strict guide-lines for recruit- 
ment is combined with four years of apprentice- 
ship training plus day release at local further edu- 
cation college. The usual age at entry is between 
16-20 years. 

WeeWy paid 

Clerical: This group covers wages clerks, purchasing 
clerks, stationery clerks, etc. 

Monthly paid - Zone 4 

• Technicians: Grade G: (Bottom of Zone 4) Person- 
nel in this group include microbiology and ingre- 
dient laboratory technicians and quality assur- 
ance staff. There are approximately 30 Grade G 
staff. Where special skills are required they may 
be recruited externally. 

• Supervisors - 1st and 2nd Line supervisors: 
Grades H & I; Supervisors provide the link 
between hourly paid workers and monthly paid 
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management, and control a team of 10 or more 
people. 

• Plant manager: Grade I. These people are 
responsible for staff on a production line from 
dough mixing to packing. 

• Junior managers: Grade J. These managers have 
a greater level of professionalism and a thorough 
understanding of technical matters and process 
control. 

Monthly paid - Zone 3 

Middle managers: A professional level.with techni- 
cal competence, usually qualified with a degree, 
HNC, HND or similar qualification. This level will 
include managers in factory services, employees 
relations, training and recruitment, safety, technical 
advisers and engineers. 

Monthly paid - Zone 2 

Senior managers: This covers the senior factory 
management team of 7 t including operations man- 
agers A, B and C, the factory service manager. 

Monthly paid - Zone 1 

Senior managers: factory general managers 
Shift patterns 

The hourly paid workers and lower grades of man- 
agement (Zone 4) usually work shifts. There are two 
basic shift patterns in the factory, <*ach of these 
exists in a number of small variations </ starting and 
finishing time. The shift patterns f ollowe J affects the 
pay received. There is a 1 6.66% premium for those 
working double dayshifts, and 33.33% premium for 
night shifts. 

1. Packing plant 

Days 08.00 - 17.00 

Evening 17.00 - 22.00 

Night shift (permanent) 22.00 - 06.00 

2. Process operators and engineers (double days + 
nights) 

Days 06.00 - 14.00 

14.00 - 22.00 

Nights 22.00 - 06.00 

Women in production tend to work either days or 
evening "twilight" shift as these suit their domestic 
arrangements best. Only about 11% of the total 
female production workforce choose to work the 
permanent night shift. The pattern is similar for 
women working in other functions within the factory. 
Consequently women are amongst the lowest paid 
workers on the site because they do not benefit 
from the shift allowances. This situation is not so pro- 
nounced in the new Jaffa Cake line where 6 of the 
24 newly appointed process operators are women. 

Wages policy 

All wages are negotiated centrally for the five major 
factories in the group by the Staines Head Office, 
with representatives from each site present. It is not 
McVitie's policy to compare their rates with those of 
their competitors. The rates of pay are, without shift 
premiums, about average for the area. Unemploy- 
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ment in the area is high so the e are few recruitment 
problems for unskilled and seni-skilled workers. The 
craft engineers are highly skilled and difficult to 
recruit so the factory is keen to keep them, they 
receive top rates of pay. 

1.4.2 Educational level of staff 

There is little data available on the educational 
attainment of the factory workforce. The bulk of the 
unskilled and semi-skilled labour have average or 
less than average academic qualifications. The high- 
est qualified hourly paid staff are the craft engi- 
neers who are generally qualified to National Cer- 
tificate or Higher National Certificate level (HNC). 
Plant managers and supervisors in operations A 
and B have generally not reached high standards in 
compulsory education, nor do they have much post- 
compulsory education. Team leaders/shift manag- 
ers in Operations C have generally studied prevoca- 
tional courses, some to HNC or degree level. The 
recruitment policy forthis group was to look for peo- 
ple with a good level of compulsory education. Tech- 
nical education was not considered important. The 
technical competence required by the middle man- 
agers usually means that they are qualified to HNC 
or degree level. In recruitment to manager levels 
McVitie's look for people who can demonstrate that 
they have a commitment to personal development 
with good interpersonal skills and a flexible attitude. 
High levels of technical competence is generally not 
required as technical problems can be referred to 
the central research and development laboratories. 

1 .4.3 Factory organization 

The general policy within this establishment is to 
divide the operation into a number of independent 
units. This has been achieved in the areas where 
there has been recent capital investment in plant 
and machinery. Thus the chocolate refining and the 
Jaffa Cake line, which is not yet on stream, (Opera- 
tions C) are physically and operationally independ- 
ent to the rest of the factory. Operations A and B, 
the older production lines, are as far as possible 
operated as separate units, however operations 
such as mixing cannot be divided into two separate 
operations, so the one unit serves both operations. 
The layout of the ovens and packing lines is such that 
the different operational units cannot be physically 
separated, they all do as far as possible operate as 
factories within a factory. There are also factory 
service, finance and personnel units within the 
establishment that serve all operations. 

The biscuit production process is a highly automated 
continuing process with a high level of process con- 
trol. It is essentially a very straightforward tradi- 
tional process of: 

Mixing Moulding ~ v Baking -* Finishing * Packing 

With the use of well specified raw materials the 
major production problem is the control of the plant. 
Biscuit products generally have a medium to long 
shelf-life and present no significant food safety 
problems. 



ber of plant managers who work double day shifts, 
alternating between the shifts each week. Each 
plant manager is responsible for running a unit of 
two production lines. Process operatives alternate 
week by week on a double day shift. Others follow 
permanent double day shifts or night shift. Report- 
ing to the plant manager are packing supervisors. 
The packing staff work a permanent non-rotating 
shift pattern, either day shift, evening shift or night 
shift. 

The maintenance and engineering functions are 
overseen by an operations engineer, to whom the 
engineering charge-hands report. 

The operatives are trained in one particularfunction 
and operate only within that function, i.e. moulding, 
baking operations etc. There is flexibility in the sys- 
tem in that the operatives can look after two similar 
lines and cover for others working on that opera- 
tion. Plans are in operation to train the operatives to 
be fully flexible across functions. 

Operations B 

This is very similar to Operations A except that the 
plant managers in some case look after one produc- 
tion line only, but then also oversee the packaging 
without the benefit of a packing supervisor. 

Operations C 

This operation is organized on a different basis. 
Reporting to the operations managers are team 
leaders /shift managers. In this operation the prod- 
uction operatives, and engineering charge-hands 
all report directly to the shift manager. Also the 
operatives are trained in all aspects of the produc- 
tion, so the flexibility comes from people moving up 
and down the line. The team leaders/shift manag- 
ers are normally qualified to HNC or degree level, 
however less qualified personnel with experience 
may be appointed. For the operators attitude is 
more important than qualification; people who can 
demonstrate they are committed to self develop- 
ment are usually selected. 

1.5 Continuing vocational training 
practices 

1*5.1 UB training policy 

As described previously UB is a company that is 
made up of a number of operating divisions and 
service networks operating as stand alone inde- 
pendent operations. For training and development 
they work within a common set of guidelines and 
principles coordinated from the centre to ensure 
that agreed standards and practices are main- 
tained. 

Fundamental to UB's training and development pro- 
gramme is the need to maintain a workforce that 
will improve business performance and competitive- 
ness. A central tenet is the belief that everybody can 
optimize their performance and progress by gain- 
ing a clear understanding of their personal 
strengths and weaknesses. 
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Operafions A 1*5.2 Management training 

Reporting to the operations manager are a num- The management development executive, compris- 
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ing the group chief executive and managing direc- 
tors from all the divisions, have the task to ensure 
that the group has ..."the best equipped manage- 
ment resource performing to its full potential to 
meet present and future needs"... of their business. 
Their strategy is to identify necessary manpower 
requirements and to focus on ways of measuring 
individual performance, developing and motivat- 
ing people in their own and the company's best 
interests. 

1.5.3 UB Development Programme 
(UBDP) 

The philosophy of the programme is not only to 
encourage people to learn skills and knowledge but 
also to be able to pass on the relevant elements of 
those skills and knowledge to their subordinates 
through the process of coaching and counselling. 
There are three dimensions to the UBDP: manage- 
ment essentials, experienced manager develop- 
ment and the self development journal (SDJ). 

• Management essentials: A formative and stand- 
ardized groundwork for direct entry graduates, 
other external recruits and those internally pro- 
moted to junior management, typically aged 
under 30. 

• Experienced manager development: A frame- 
work of learning designed to enable all individ- 
uals and their managers to develop the key knowl- 
edge and skills to meet the functional standards 
and on-going business needs. Regular reviews, 
separate to yearly appraisal of job performance 
and of the individuals potential for different roles 
are undertaken. Learning for the experienced 
manager is driven by: self assessment and devel- 
opment; coaching from the individual's manager; 
self directed use of checklists of key skills; creative 
dialogue between boss and individual to gener- 
ate learning activities that enhance job perform- 
ance and develop the individual; appropriate use 
of specific tailored off-job courses. 

• Self development journal: This is a personal jour- 
nal that explains the philosophy of the UBDP 
which provides a frame of reference to help the 
individual identify the knowledge and skills 
needed to do a job and offers guidelines for 
development. Three aspects of personal develop- 
ment are addressed: job knowledge and skills, 
business psrformance and managing people. 

During job reviews with an individual's line man- 
ager a checklist of specific skills that need to be 
developed are identified. Actions and development 
plans with a time scale for their implementation are 
agreed. Performance guidelines as defined by the 
company enable the employee to see what is re- 
quired of a person of his grade as well as the neces- 
sary skills required in a higher grade. To encourage 
motivation considerable emphasis is placed on the 
individual identifying their own training needs, as 
opposed to the company deciding upon them. 

The Manchester factory follows the UBDP for their 
management staff. All staff of the appropriate 
grade have been given the self development jour- 
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nal and know about the operation of the UBDP. 
There is considerable variation in the vigour and 
extent to whic: it is applied. Managers who are 
developing their careers are given every encour- 
agement to seek training to develop their knowl- 
edge and skills and maintain their SDJ, while it is rec- 
ognized that managers settled in their career are 
less likely to do so, particularly those close to retire- 
ment. 

1.5.4 Annual appraisal 

An annual appraisal system operates for the 140 
people at Manchester in Zones 1 , 2, 3 and 4. It plays 
an important role in determining the training needs 
for this group of managers. 
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The appraisal asks: 

1. Did this person achieve his/her objectives last 
year? 

2. What are the objectives for this person next 
year? 

3. To achieve these objectives what training will 
they need? 

The answers go to help identify if a person has the 
potential to move upwards. McVitie's plans in the 
future to place more emphasis on the use of SDJ's in 
appraisals. 

1.6 Training at McVitie's Manchester 
1.6.1 Policy 

The McVitie's group considers that it has established 
its foremost position in the biscuit markets of Europe 
through its commitment to production efficiency, 
quality control and effective marketing. Thus the 
training policy within the Manchester factory is as 
within the McVitie's group as a whole, to train to 
improve business performance. Appropriate training 
is available to all the workforce, this might be tracing 
in operational skills or personal development. 

In general emphasis is placed on personal develop- 
ment, particularly interpersonal skills and team 
work, rather than technical knowledge or expertise. 
This is'alsothe case forfirst-line managers. As biscuit- 
moMiig is essentially a straightforward process, a 
relatively small group of technical experts on site 
and those at the Research and Development Centre 
in High Wycombe can be relied upon to solve any 
technical problems. 

Senior management at the factory is striving to 
make a gradual change from the old hierarchy 
where operations were organized to function to 
one of operational teams. Present practices in 
Operations A and B mean that process operators 
with particular skills are able to cover for each other 
across the production lines e.g. moulders from the 
Digestive lines would be competent in manning the 
Penguin moulding operation. Ideally, the company 
would like to progress to a situation where process 
operators would be trained in all the skills required 
on any given line e.g. moulding, oven operation 
and cooling, etc. 
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The Manchester workforce is remarkably static and 
thus there is a considerable need for continuing 
vocational training to improve the skill base of the 
workforce. Traditionally, employees have pro- 
gressed from packaging operative to plant opera- 
tive. Packing team members are normally promoted 
to supervisor and plant operatives are normally pro- 
moted to plant manager. However difficulties arise 
since the personality and educational attainment of 
good biscuit packers and plant operatives are 
unlikely to be that required for supervisors and 
plant managers of the future without extensive 
re-training. 

A change in the present attitude in the workforce is 
required to one where they are not only more 
responsible for their own tasks but also relate to the 
overall performance of the team. In operational 
teams it is difficult to shift the blame for poor per- 
formance to another "functional" group. Also a 
higher calibre of staff is generally required both in 
terms of the management skills of the team leaders 
and in the literacy and numeracy skills of the process 
operators. Recruitment of the right people or ad- 
equate training of the existing workforce is essential 
if the new working practices are to be successful. 

Supervisors and plant managers represent the first 
levels of management within the factory and by 
local agreement with the workforce have been usu- 
ally recruited from plant operators or process work- 
ers and supervisors respectively. Only when no suit- 
able internal applicant can be found would any 
post be filled externally. The result of this policy has 
been that insufficient managers of appropriate cali- 
bre to make commercially significant decisions have 
been obtained by internal promotion. Given the 
strong competition in the UK biscuit market senior 
management has recognized that more able super- 
visors and plant managers are essential to the suc- 
cess of the business. Three short term solutions to this 
problem were identified: 

a. promote the best of the applicants and heavily 
reinforce with training, 

b. attempt to recruit externally, 

c. transfer applicants in from other sites. 

As far as possible solution (a.) was adopted along 
with an offerof training to any other employee, on a 
voluntary basis, to help them meet the basic criteria 
for promotion to the first level of management. This 
approach was adopted to increase morale and con- 
fidence in the work force. However external recruit- 
ment was required to provide supervisors and 
operators of sufficient quality for operational team 
working on the new Jaffa line C and in the chocolate 
refinery. 

Despite the excellent facilities and resources in the 
training department there existed a lack of interest 
in the past amongst all but the very keen staff. Con- 
siderable effort L beiny made to make all the 
employees aware of >he accessibility of this 
resource by advertising within the factory and "sell- 
ing" training to everyone. Particular attention is 
being paid to the "traditional" part of the factory 
where attitudes are fairly entrenched, in compari- 



son to the refinery or the new Jaffa line where new 
recruits to the company have a more enlightened 
and positive approach to training and develop- 
ment. 

Briefings are held once a month for half an hour on 
each shift. Production lines are stopped and supervi- 
sors give all factory staff information on a range of 
items from local news to importan* v ompany policy. 
The training department, including the factory ser- 
vices manager and the training manager have 
organized themselves to take 1 0 minutes of some of 
these shift briefings (including those at 3.00 am in 
the middle of the night shift) to let people know 
about all the training resources and opportunities 
open to them, and encouraged them to ask fortrain- 
ing on anything they found difficult. Since new work- 
ing practices were introduced, operatives required 
literacy and numeracy skills to fill in charts relating to 
e.g. quality control tests, results of metal detection 
tests. Some workers admitted difficulty in doing this 
sort of thing, the offer of training provided them 
with a helpline which many have taken up. 

UK government ministers have power under the 
Food Safety Act 1 990 to make regulations requiring 
persons engaged in food businesses and handling 
food to be trained. Although there is no such 
requirement at present consultations are taking 
place with interested parties on s"ch regulations. 
The approach is modelled on th C draft Food 
Hygiene Directive. Many companies, including 
McVitie's, are introducing training in anticipation of 
the regulations. 

As a responsible food manufacturer McVitie's work 
to avoid the commission of an offence under the 
Food Safety Act. Ensuring staff have been trained to 
the appropriate level, being able to demonstrate 
that training has been carried out and keeping train- 
ing under review are important factors in demon- 
strating that they have exercised all due diligence as 
required by the act. 

1.6.2 Training organization 

The factory training manager is responsible for 
establishing the training direction and standard. He 
is also responsible forthe organization and monitor- 
ing of the training for all employees excep those in 
the chocolate refinery and Operations C Reporting 
to him is a training officer who assists him in this role 
particularly the monitoring of the training. Most of 
the training is given by the teacher operators. 

There is a separate personnel and training officer 
(PTO) for the chocolate refinery and 'affa line, 
reporting to the manager of Operations C, who 
works closely with the training manager. It is 
expected that PTOs will be established forthe other 
operations. 

The training manager organizes the appraisal sys- 
tem which helps identify the training requirements 
of all monthly staff in the factory. An annual training 
plan is constructed after consultation with all man- 
agers regarding the training requirements for their 
staff. He also liaises with the McVitie's group train- 
ing manager on group policy, attending a meeting 
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with other training managers every three months. 
Regular, six weekly interval, meetings are held with 
the factory general manager to review the factory 
training policy. 

The vast majority of training is done on the job or 
in-house. One-off requests for specialist training 
might be done by equipment suppliers if it involves 
machinery, or by external trainers if they have suit- 
able courses. Despite their serious commitment to 
training McVitie's are very cost conscious and do not 
normally use external training providers because of 
the expense involved. In general the direct costs of 
training are relatively low, while the costs associated 
with trainee salaries etc. are considerably higher. 

1.6.3 Training budget 

The total planned training and recruitmt it budget 
for the factory in 1992 is around £500,000. The 
majority of this, some £250,000 to £300,000, is 
aimed at meeting the new (largely initial) training 
requirements for Operation C, the Jaffa production 
line, with its more technically demanding machinery. 
Almost all of the people involved will be new recruits 
to McVitie's. The new chocolate refinery is likely to 
absorb a further£50,000 as this too involves consid- 
erable advanced technology. 

Of the remaining funds, some £150,000 will be 
spent at the Manchester factory. This figure covers 
the direct costs of training, such as those associated 
with the Training Centre, and training course fees 
outside. Cost of wages and salaries of those being 
trained are also met from this budget. 

1.6.4 Operational skills training 

A training matrix has been developed for all 30 
operational teams in the factory (including the can- 
teen). It iists along one axis all the tasks which a team 
must carry out and the team along the other axis. 
The matrix records those who are proficient and 
those who need training in a particular task. The 
matrices are used by supervisors in conjunction with 
the training department to identify worker's 
strengths and weaknesses and draw up plans and 
budgets for any training which is necessary. 

There are training manuals and check sheets for 
every job done in the factory and this approach has 
been used for about 20 years. The check sheets are 
completed for each trainee. They record training 
given for each of the points which together make up 
a task identified on the matrix. Check sheets also 
indicate when the training was given, how long the 
training took, and date of completion. The instructor 
must confirm whether he/she considers the trainee 
capable of carrying out the operation under nor- 
mal conditions. The training is also assessed by the 
supervisor who confirms that the trainee is trained 
to the required standard. Finally the trainee signs to 
say whether they agree or not with the instructor's 
and supervisor's assessment. Thus it is very much an 
assessment of comp etence in a particular job. The 
signed record also avoids disputes regarding com- 
petence to operate the plant, and enables the train- 
ing department to determine when a refresher 
course is required. The matrix also covers any train- 
a obligations under the Health and Safety or the 
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Food Safety Act. Mostly there is no set time limit for 
the training, which takes as long as necessary (within 
reason) for the trainee to reach the required level of 
competence. 

Teacher operators 

Much of the training is given by teacher operators. 
These are operators who have been trained in 
teaching skills within the factory. They give instruc- 
tion on specific operations to workers elected by 
their supervisor, in addition to working on these 
operations themselves. There are about 60 teacher 
operators on the factory Poor, with each shift and 
each line having one. They use the training manual 
and training check sheets to test proficiency of 
operators and complete a weekly progress form. 

The teacher operator has the necessary skills as well 
as the experience to be aware of all the operational 
aspects of a particular job, they receive slightly 
higher pay than an operator, and a small bonus for 
each person trained. The numbers trained by a 
teacher operator can vary considerably from year 
to year or month tc lonth depending on the factory 
requirements. 

1.6.5 Training to meet legal 
responsibilities 

Training to meet legal responsibilities is largely 
organized within the training matrix for a team, as 
described above. Training food handlers to meet 
the expected new regulations is a new training com- 
mitment. All managers have the Basic Certificate in 
Food Hygiene from the Institution of Environment 
Health Officers, who validate and monitor courses 
of various levels in food hygiene. 

A computer-based training (CBT) package has been 
developed for the whole workforce by McVitie's 
group training department. The Manchester factory 
has a number of terminals running this package 
available to staff in the training room. It is hoped 
that all staff will have completed it by the end of 
1 992, out of a workforce of about 950, so far about 
350 people including all managers have used the 
package. It has a built-in testing system so the pro- 
gramme cannot be finished unless correct answers 
are given to questions posed. A person of average 
ability should be able to complete the package in 
1 -2 hours. However some workers take longer, up 
to six hours to complete it, due to literacy problems 
and difficulty with the English language. 

1.6.6 Personal development 

A personal development programme known as 
Manchester Skills Development Programme (MSDP) 
has been developed at this factory. The philosophy 
of this programme is: know your job, how can you 
do it better? and, what do you need to do know to 
get promotion? It is aimed primarily at the eight hun- 
dred hourly paid staff but does not preclude the sev- 
enty craftsmen engineers, the eighty technical staff 
or the seventy supervisory sta f f , if they wish to study 
any of the programmes. 

The approach is to offer several different packages 
of training to any employee wishing to study. 
Included in this offer is counselling to idenlify train- 
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ing needs, access to a variety of training packages/ office is aware that the training of managers has 
individual coaching at no monetary cost to the indi- taken precedent over training of the workforce at 
vidual and in some cases the attainment of nation- the operative level. Recent savings in operational 
ally recognized certificates. The purpose of this com- costs are to be directly re-invested in a far reaching 
mitment to training was to raise levels of ability in programme called 'The Way Forward" which is 
order to ensure successful management promo- intended to bring cultural change to the whole work- 
tional opportunities. force. The programme will be in two parts: team 

entry skills and team operation skills. 

Through the co-operation of McVitie's Headquar- 
ters, Stockport and High PeakTEC (see Sector Analy- Team entry skills will seek to develop an attitude 
sis) and the senior management of the Manchester change in the workforce by teaching them skills in 
factory, seven different training programmes have problem solving, the management of change, team 
been offered. building, safety, literacy and numeracy. Team opera- 

tion skills will involve multi-skilling of the workforce 
Individual employees at any level can volunteer for down a production line (as previously discussed) but 
these training courses to meet their own individual may also include interpersonal skills, e.g. customer 
needs. General education, technical and manage- care, 
merit subjects can be studied either in the classroom 

or through open learning. At present the Manchester factory's MSDP seeks to 

introduce some of these changes, but on a volun- 
The programmes open to employees on this volun- tary basis. The Way Forward will be a multi-million 
tary basis include: pound operation providing substantial on the job 

training during working hours and will involve 

1. Full company sponsorship for any employee imaginative schemes for implementation if serious 
wishingtostudyaworkrelatedcourseof further production losses are to be avoided, 
education at local schools or colleges. 

McVitie's is a strongly marketing-orientated com- 

2. Off the job training, on food-related, process- pany, and one of the key features is that its recruit- 
control, computerized simulator, purchased ment policies place more weight on personal inter- 
com Rediffusion Simulations Ltd. action skills than on technical expertise because bis- 
cuit makinn is essentially a simple process. From this 

3. General literacy and numeracy classes, English point of Mew less emphasis is therefore put on 
and maths run as an evening class on Wednes- updating in technical skills for managers than might 
day evenings on the factory site working be expected in view of the company's serious com- 
towards a recognized examination, with no cost mitment to training. The view taken is that interper- 
to employees except their time. sonal skills are far more important and that a hand- 
ful of technical experts, e.g. in the Research and 

4. The Biscuit, Cake, Chocolate and Confectionery Development Centre in High Wycombe, can be 
Alliance (BCCCA) open learning Home Study relied upon to solve any technical problems, 
units on food production. The BCCCA (an Indus- 
try Training Organization, see Sector Analysis) 1.7.2 Views of factory management 
assesses and certificates each employee who The factory general manager said that McVitie's 
completes a Home Study unit to the required was a very dynamic company, constantly changing 
standard. Most of the topics offered in these initseffortstomaintainitspremierpositionintheUK 
units relate specifically to the sub-sector. biscuit market. In contrast, the workforce at Man- 

chesterwas remarkably static and a combination of 

5. Computer, computer software and computer- these two facts had abated a considerable need for 
ized training packages. training to improve the skill base of the work force. 

He felt that changing people's attitude to their job 

6. Open learning system leading to the National was essential if the change from traditional working 
Examination Board of Supervisory Manage- practices to more flexible operational teams was to 
ment (NEBSM) "Certificate of Supervisory Stud- be successful. 

ies" 

The management felt that the advertising and pro- 

7. Interactive video learning programmes. motion of training within the factory had been very 

successful with more workers than ever coming for- 
During the promotion of this programme all employ- ward to use the open learning packages and take 
ees who had applied for a promotable position and advantage of the basic literacy and numeracy clas- 
had been turned down are targeted for special ses available. They also highlighted the success of 
briefings. the training matrices which, while simple in concept, 

offered supervisors a straightforward way of identi- 
1.7 Assessment of training by fying training needs of workers throughout the fac- 

management and workforce tory and canteen. 



1.7.1 Views of McVitie's head office 

Whilst recognizing the serious commitment to train- 
ing shown by the Manchester factory, the training 
and development manager at McVitie's UK head 



After the introduction of MSDP, managers noted 
some improvements in both attitudes and perform- 
ance of employees. Through the enthusiasm and 
technical knowledge of some operators gained 
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using the c >en learning facilities, production faults 
were more quickly identified ensuring that only 
goods in prime condition were despatched to 
customers. Good and relevant lob applications 
were now coming through from employees who pre- 
viously would not have applied for promotable posi- 
tions. A strong link now exists between the increas- 
ing numbers of females suitable for process opera- 
tion vacancies and the number of BCCCA technical 
units being studied. Afurtherbenefit of this personal 
development programme can be seen in the sub- 
stantial savings that have been achieved with adver- 
tising and recruitment agency fees as a direct result 
of internal recruitment. 

In the view of the training manager, the training 
offered to Manchester employees addresses every 
educational and development training need, rang- 
ing from remedial mathematics and English through 
to the theory and practice of technical and mana- 
gerial subjects. No employee, at whatever level, 
could genuinely state that his or her training needs 
were not being catered for. Close liaison with other 
training managers in the McVitie's group and with 
group training officers at head office ensured the 
free flow of ideas throughout the group. 

1.7.3 Workforce views 

Amongst the workforce the teacher operator sys- 
tems was well-liked. They saw several advantages, 
principally the availability of the teacher operators 
for refresher instruction, often this appeared to be 
undertaken on an informal basis, other times the 
operators requested refresher instruction through 
their supervisor. The operators felt there was ample 
time available for this skill revision during produc- 
tion breaks. 

1.7.4 Trade union view 

There is a full-time convenor for USDAW, the union 
with the largest representation on site. Most of the 
training given by McVitie's was considered to be of 
a good standard and appropriate. Some concern 
was expressed regarding training of temporary 
staff, which was felt to be the minimum possible. 

1.8 Synthesis 

United Biscuits and in particular the McVitie's group 
were highly rec Dmmended to the U K researchers by 
the majortrado unions represented in the company. 
The particular factory studied appears very con- 
cerned to maintain good relations between man- 
agement and workforce, and many employees had 
remamed with the company for over ten years. Staff 
turnover, at 8% is extremely low. 

Throughout the United Biscuits group as a whole 
there is a well defined commitment to personal 
development and training and the results of this 
study on the McVitie's Biscuit Factory showthat com- 
pany policy is being implemented throughout the 
workforce from the senior management team In the 
factory floor. This is supported by the regular meet- 
ings of the site training manager with both the McVi- 
tie's UKtraining and development manager and the 
factory general manager. 
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Evidence for the factory's commitment to training, 



and its belief in the success of its policy, can be seen 
in its successful application for a National Training 
Award (Part 1., 2.). In addition, the factory general 
manager is a director of the Stockport and High 
Peak Training and Enterprise Council (Stockport 
TEC, see details on TECs in Se tor Context Analysis). 
Despite tight cost controls, substantial funds are 
available for training, and managers and supervi- 
sors have been pro-active in advertising and selling 
training to the workforce using posters, briefings 
and newsletters. Cost savings were ploughed back 
into the training budget. Personal development and 
training schemes on offer to workers through the 
MSDP cost them nothing but their time. 

Training is carried out in a methodical fashion, with 
the simple but effective use of the training matrix. 
The teacher operator system is well liked by the 
employees, and is but one aspect of the accessibility 
of training in the company. However not all training 
opportunities were taken up by employees,, since 
many had scarcely used the facilities in the training 
department itself.The computer-based training for 
hygiene training had the effect of overcoming this 
reticence. Hence the CBT package has proved 
important not only for its benefit in educating staff in 
food hygiene but also for introducing some of the 
older workers to computers, and for many it has 
been the first time they have visited theTraining Cen- 
tre despite working in the factory for many years. 
Problems with literacy and numeracy identified 
whilst using this CBT package encouraged individ- 
uals to take up the basic programmes on offer 
under the MSDP. 

The training staff at McVitie's group head office 
and the Manchester factory were aware of the gen- 
erally modest educational qualifications of the 
workforce and wished to promote a cultural change 
as far as possible. The general policy of internal pro- 
motion to fill vacancies is coupled with a system of 
counselling to help those who fail to secure 
advancement. The appropriate training is advised 
io enhance subsequent promotional prospects. 
However new machinery and emphasis on respon- 
sibility and teamwork did necessitate outside recruit- 
ment. 

Process operatives interviewed tended to associate 
training with initial training, and did not always 
recognize updating of knowledge and skills as train- 
ing, i.e. the CBT hygiene training. As mentioned 
above, particularsatisfaction was expressed forthe 
teacher operator system, especially its informality. 
This gave the impression that the workforce still 
viewed formal training with some apprehension. 

Government initiatives on human resource develop- 
ment such as National Vocational Qualifications 
and Investors in People are of interest to McVitie's, 
but there is a concern that they will prove costly to 
implement in terms of paperwork and work-based 
assessors. The training matrix and skills check 
sheet are in many respects similar to the approach 
of NVQs (see Sector Context Analysis) but the skills 
assessed are more specific to the requirements of 
the factory. However, compared to the NVQ, 
employees are not assessed to a national standard 
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and the McVitie's approach does not give them a 
recognized or transferable qualification. 

At present the NVQs are only in a draft form for this 
sector. When final versions are available the train- 
ing manager intends to assess their suitability for the 
McVitie's factory. The key questions are: will they 



raise standards, will operators make better biscuits 
if they reach the required NVQ standard, will they 
be cost effective? i.e. will they improve business per- 
formance? It is by no means a forec,*- <e conclusion 
that McVitie's will adopt NVQs if they can see no 
benefit from them. The unions nationally strongly 
support the NVQ system. 
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People interviewed 

• McVitie's UK Head Office, Staines 

Ian Webley: Employee Relations Manager 
Helen Roome: Training and Development Man- 
ager 

• McVitie's Manchester Biscuit Factory 

James Dunlop: Factory General Manager 
Ian de Courcy: Factory Services Manager 
Andrew Greasley: Employee Relations Manager 
Brian Humble:Training and Recruitment Manager 
Bridie Fanning: Personnel and Training Officer, 
Operations C. 

Shirley Moss: Production Training Officer 
Edward Hill: Graduate Management Scheme, 
Trainee 

Richard O'Connor: Process Operator, Mixing 
Room 

Rose Woodrow: Teacher Operator, Packing 
Pat Brownhill: Teacher Operator, Packing 
Steve Brown: Plant Manager, Digestive Biscuits 
Peter Goodwin: Maintenance Electrical Engineer 
Terry Brammer: USDAW Convener 

Company overview 



Distribution of staff, by age and sex, August 1992 



Part-time 


Age 16-30 


Age 31 -45 


Age 45 -60 


Totals 


Male 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Femal 


21 


65 


84 


170 


Full-time 


Age 16 -30 


Age 31 -45 


Age 45 -60 




Male 


82 


157 


227 


466 


Female 


48 


76 


113 


237 



Numbers of people employed in various categories, averaged from 13 periods of 4 weeks, for the years 1989, 
1990, 1991 and the first 28 weeks of 1992. 



Category of employment 

Direct: 
Male days 
Male shifts 
Male nights 
Male evening 
Female days 
Female days p/t 
Female evening p/ 1 
Female nights 

Total direct 



1989 1990 1991 1992 



56 


57 


55 


49 


81 


79 


80 


79 


130 


137 


152 


146 


4 


7 


4 


4 


176 


185 


175 


165 


24 


22 


20 


18 


125 


141 


141 


128 


32 


41 


43 


41 


628 


669 


670 


630 



Indirect- 






18 


18 


Male days 


19 


18 


Male shifts 


4 


4 
1 


4 

2 


4 


Male nights 


1 


2 

15 


Female days f/ 1 


19 


17 


16 


Female days p/t 


4 


4 


5 


7 
1 
1 


Female evening p/t 


2 


2 


2 
1 


Female nights 


1 


0 


Total indirect 


50 


46 


48 


48 
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Category of employment 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Warehouse: 










Male days 


6 


7 


4 


1 


Male shifts 






4 


4 


/v\aie niyiiTb 


0 


0 


A 

4 


4 


Male evening p/ 1 


2 ' 


1 


1 


1 


Female days 


5 


4 


3 


4 


Female shifts 






2 


2 


Female nights 






i 
1 


2 


Female evening p/t 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Total warehouse 


21 


21 


22 


21 


Repair and maintenance: 










Days 


7 


8 


7 


8 


Shifts 


77 


72 


69 


73 


Nights 


13 


1 4 


13 


13 


Total repair & maintenance 


97 


94 


89 


94 


Total hourly paid workers 


796 


830 


829 


793 


Weekly paid: 










Clerical f/t 


na 




16 


14 


Clerical p/t 


na 


na 


5 


6 


Total weekly paid 


29 


25 


21 


20 


Monthly paid: 










f/t 






124 


1 17 


p/t 


na 


na 


13 


14 


Total monthly paid 


140 


132 


137 


131 


Refinery: 










Monthly paid 


10 


10 


10 


11 


Weekly/ hourly paid 


34 


38 


38 


37 


Total refinery 


A A 
44 


A Q 


A D 
4o 


A Q 
4o 


Microbiology laboratory ~~ monthly paid 


8 


8 






Total factory 


1017 


1043 


1041 


998 


Leavers/transfers perm. 


7 


7 


5 


8 


Starters/transfers perm. 


7 


12 


2 


7 


Figures excl. YTS, casuals & trainees 


8 


7 


1 


2 


All functions annual turnover (%) 


8.54 


9.32 


8.30 


7.86 


Absence rate (°/o) 


5 


5 


5.12 


4.81 


Temporary staff - May-Dec. only 




38 


25 




Notes: 










1992 figures for hourly workers appear 


to be low because they 


cover a period up to 28 weeks 


(Friday 10 July) 


and do not reflect the higher numbers o 


f temporary workers ew 


ployed between 


July and the end of the year. 



na: figures not available. 

Direct: Directly involved in production. 

Indirect: Factory support services. 
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Distribution of staff, grades of personnel 



Level 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Manager Zone 1 


1 




1 


Manager Zone 2 


7 


0 


7 


Manager Zone 3 


23 


2 


25 


Manager Zone 4 


54 


62 


116 


Clerical 


0 


15 


15 


Secretarial 


0 


4 


4 


Skilled 


82 


0 


82 


Semi-skilled 








and unskilled 


469 


406 


875 



2. PROSPECT FOODS LTD 



2. 1 Description of Prospect Foods group 

Prospect Foods is a family owned private company 
based in North Yorkshire, and encompassing Bettys 
Cafe Tea Rooms and Taylors of Harrogate. The 
groups interests span food manufacturing, retailing 
and catering: with tea and roast coffee as its main 
products, along with the hand-craft manufacture of 
bakery and flour confectionery supplied to its tea 
rooms and associated retail outlets. 

Founded some 80 years ago by Frederick Belmont, 
a Swiss confectioner who settled in Harrogate, Bet- 
tys Cafes developed a reputation for quality based 
on good service and products largely obtained 
from Bettys Bakery. The Prospect group was formed 
in 1962 when Bettys acquired C.E.Taylor, a family 
owned bakery, cafe, tea and coffee business, estab- 
lished in 1 886. In 1 993 the group consists of the two 
sister companies trading under their respective 
names:Taylors of Harrogate producing tea and cof- 
fee; Bettys providing cafes and retailing. Prospect 
Foods is not quoted on the stock exchange and all 
shares are owned by family. The group had some 
700 employees and a turnover of £22 million in 
1991. 

2. 1 . 1 Present structure 

The main divisions of the group are shown in Table 
2.1. 

Table 2.1 - Prospect group 



Group Head Office at Harrogate 



Cafering/refai7/ng 
Bettys Shop and Cafe in: 
York, Harrogate, llkley, 
Northallerton 
Taylors Shop and 
Tea Room in York. 



Food manufacturing 
Taylors Tea and Coffee in 
Harrogate and 
Bettys Bakery in Harrogate 

Mail Order 

Bettys By Post in Harrogate 



The Bettys outlets combine retail and catering ser- 
vices, with an emphasis on company bakery prod- 
ucts, tea and coffee. Bettys By Post mail order busi- 
ness operates from Harrogate. Taylors at York is a 
retailer of the specialist teas and coffees which also 
has a small cafe upstairs supplied by Bettys Bakery. 
Taylors of Harrogate consists of three main sections: 

• Pagoda House - Coffee Roasting and Tea Blend- 
ing; 

• St Helena House - Warehouse for supplies of tea 
and coffee prior to processing at Pagoda House; 



Plantation House 
ucts. 



Distribution of finished prod- 



The focus of this study of vocational training will be 
the Taylors Tea and Coffee business at Pagoda 
House, although training policy matters apply to the 
whole group. 



2.2 Markets and marketing strategy 

The company endeavours to combine traditional 
brands and standards of service with modern prod- 



uction techniques and exceptional staff training to 
ensure high and consistently improving quality. Its 
catering operations and food products are largely 
aimed at the premium end of the market. Bettys 
cafes serve substantial meals as well as light repasts, 
and there is an Anglo-Swiss theme to the cuisine. 
Alsace wines, perhaps the nearest internationally 
well-known and traded wines to those of Switzer- 
land in character, are featured on the menu. 

In addition to meeting its own outlets' requirements, 
the company supplies specialist tea and coffee to 
the catering trade and to retailers. It also produces 
"Yorkshire Tea" which is well-known in the region and 
now enjoys national distribution. Yorkshire Tea is 
blended on a geographical basis to match differing 
water characteristics. In addition own-label tea is 
blended and packed for Morrisons, the leading 
regional supermarket. 

2.3 Organization of Taylors Tea 
and Coffee 

2.3.1 Overview 

Taylors Tea and Coffee at Pagoda House receives 
tea and coffee in regional/ varietal form after mate- 
rials control and storage at St Helena House. The 
factory blends and packs tea in both loose and tea 
bag form, and roasts and packs coffee. The tea lines 
include five Italian IMA packing machines for tea 
bags and a loose tea line for speciality teas. Green 
coffee beans are blended, roasted and packed in 
an adjacent part of the factory. Bosch coffee pack- 
ing machines are used. Distribution takes place from 
Plantation House through the company's team, of 
drivers. Quality assurance systems are replacing 
the quality control methods, but monitoring is car- 
ried out at all stages of the process. 

2.3.2 Organization structure 

Within Taylors Tea and Coffee ii .ere is a somewhat 
undefined split of activities between the manufac- 
turing and other operations. This overlap arises 
largely because of the recent inclusion of the coffee 
buying activities within the responsibilities of the Fac- 
tory Manager. The broad headings of the manufac- 
turing side are shown in Table 2.2 below, while 
Tables 2.3 and 2.4 give a more detailed organiza- 
tion structure. 

All these areas remain under the control of the man- 
aging director, but in addition sales, commercial 
office and systems, materials control/ central sup- 
plies teams report to the group administration man- 
ager/accountant. While this hierarchical report- 
ing/organization structure exists from managing 
director -* department heads/ managers ► supervi- 
sors -* employees, it should be emphasized that 
each employee is part of a team of between 5 and 
1 5 people undera team leader. Each team member 
is given responsibilities commensurate with their 
training and experience. Team leaders are seen as 
playing an important function in both control and 
communication: they designate jobs to team mem 
bers and authorize the working of extra hours and 
monitor absences. They also act as a conduit for 
information on staff promotional aspirations and 
ideas for improving product and service quality. 
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Table 2.2 - Manufacturing operations 



Manufacturing operations 


Production 


Engineering Quality control Coffee 


Coffee Tea 


& canteen buying 



Staff turnover at Taylors is now low in comparison 
with difficult years in the 1 980s, with 1 5 peopls leav- 
ing in 1 991 , or some 1 1 °/o of the workforce, and 1 6 
new staff being taken on. 

The wages policy is considered by the company to 
be at least average for the locality and slightly 
above average for other parts of the food industry. 



Table 2.3 - Factory manager responsibilities 



Factory manager responsibilities: staff areas 


Coffee 


Tea 


Engineering 


Quality 


Senior factory 


Main line tea 


Chief engineer 


control/ coffee 


supervisor 


supervisor 




buying 


1. Head roaster - 
coffee blenders and 
roasters 

2. Packing team leader - 
Bosch operators and 
packers 


1 .Team leaders - 
production and 
blending tea bags 

2. Speciality 
/Shift Supervisor - 
loose speciality teas 


l.Team of electricians 


Coffee buyer/ Quality 
taster; 

Food technologist with: 

1. QA assistants 

2. Canteen supervisor 



and assistants 

3. Team leaders - packing 



Table 2.4 - Other operations 



Sales & commercial and administrative operations 


Tea buying and tasting Distribution 

(Buying director and (Distribution manager) 

consultant taster) 


Sales 

(Regional sales managers) 


Materials control/ 
central supplies 



2 A Workforce 

The group has some seven hundred employees 
divided amongst its eight branches, each employing 
from 40 to 1 80 staff. The workforce requires a wide 
range of specialist skills to cover the company's 
diverse activities, such as: baking bread and flour 
confectionery; coffee roasting and blending; tea 
blending and packing; catering and serving; retail- 
ing; buying and marketing of specific commodities 
and products. In this context it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that training to enhance individual skills is signifi- 
cant, but a major part of the training effort is con- 
cerned with teamwork, motivation and personal 
development. 

Over the entire group, the ratio of male/female 
employees is 45%/55%, although inTaylorsthe pro- 
portion is 60°/o/40%. Similarly, while in the group as 
a whole, three-quarters of the employees are part- 
time, atTaylors the proportion is a mere 7%. It would 
seem that the catering and retailing nature of the 
other activities in the group particularly attract the 
female, part-time employee, especially given the 
flexibility of hours available. The breakdown of staff 
atTaylors of Harrogate is shown in Table 2.5. 

There are no employees from ethnic minorities. 



Table 2.5 - Taylors workforce 



Job description 


Numbers: 


Numbers: 


Numbers: 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Senior managers 


1 


3 


4 


Middle managers 


6 


2 


8 


Junior/line managers 


6 


6 


12 


Supervisors 


11 


4 


15 


Skilled workers 


52 


25 


77 


Admin. /clerical staff 


0 


11 


11 


Total 


76 


51 


127 



2.5 Continuing vocational training at 
Prospect Foods 

2.5.1 Overview and company policy 

Prospect group maintains that training is the corner- 
stone of their business. They have been the recipi- 
ents of government "Training Awards" in 1 988 and 
in 1 991 and were one of the first food companies to 
receive the "Investors in People" accreditation (see 
Chapter 2). The group develops employee skills 
through on-the-job training and internal and exter- 
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nal craft training courses. Employees are encour- 
aged to continue with further and higher education. 
Staff are sponsored by the company to attend 
courses run by the Hotel and Catering Training Com- 
pany, City & Guilds, Industrial Society and National 
Examination Board of Supervisory Management. 
Outstanding trainees may obtain one of the annual 
scholarships at the Richemont Baking College in 
Lucerne. 

2.5.2 Human resources policy 
2*5*2. 1 Partnership 

In the Staff Handbook (1 991 Edition) the chapter on 
Human Resources Policy covers a range of issues rel- 
evant to training. In the section on "Partnership", 
motivational matters are addressed inhially: 

"We believe that staff should share in the success 
of the company. We achieve this through encour- 
aging staff to take a pride in the worth they create 
and by sharing a proportion of the group's trad- 
ing profits amongst all staff, in proportion to their 
basic earnings." 

Later in this section motivation through communica- 
tion is stressed: 

"We believe that we must encourage involvement 
in and commitment to the company through effec- 
tive two-way communication at all levels." 

As well as the profit sharing scheme, the company 
agrees to pay such minimum rates of pay as are 
required by law, and lays down its own minimum 
rates elsewhere. This paragraph continues "..each 
member of staff should be additionally rewarded 
according to their efforts and achievements, within 
the company's guidelines." 

The third paragraph gives a general policy on train- 
ing and personal development. 

"We believe we must encourage all staff to seize 
every opportunity to learn, to train, to grow and 
develop their full potential as individuals as well 
as employees." 

The company indicates that it will "respect the legal 
rights of staff" and will "provide, as best we can, 
pleasant, safe working conditions and refreshment 
facilities." 

Policy on minority groups is also clearly stated in the 
final two paragraphs in this section. 

"It is our policy not to discriminate on grounds of 
race, religion or sex. We believe we should be an 
equal opportunities employer in every way possi- 
ble." 

"It is our policy to look for opportunities to employ 
disabled people wherever this is practicable." 

2.5.2.2 People, teams and leadership 

This section of the Human Resources Policy describes 
how people in the business are organized into 
groups (teams) of no more than fifteen, and that 



team leaders have both the "responsibility and 
authority to lead". These responsibilities cover the 
areas of communication, training and appraisal. 

Considering each in more detail, in the area of com- 
munication, team leaders are required to hold a 
"Briefing"meeting and also a"Brainstorming"consul- 
tation each month with team members. The briefing 
provides for the downward flow of information to 
members of the team about objectives, changes or 
other developments in the company. The monthly 
company "Newsletter" further informs staff of 
recent events. The brainstorming meetings give a 
forum for staff ideas for improvements. The newslet- 
ter recognizes these efforts by a short feature on the 
idea chosen as "Brainstorm of the Month". 

Team leaders are responsible for "the training and 
development of individuals in their team", and their 
team members' individual performance. 
The actual training may not be done by the team lea- 
der, but by the specialist on-the-job trainer mem- 
bers of the team. In addition, leaders are required 
to keep "formal training records for each member of 
the team" and to participate in the recruitment pro- 
cess. 

Team leaders must hold "regular appraisal inter- 
views with each member of their team to review pro- 
gress and agree new objectives, particularly train- 
ing objectives". 

These formal requirements on the team leader sup- 
plement the "informal disciplines of listening, com- 
municating, organizing, checking and walking the 
job, this makes for an organization where leader- 
ship and team work create the springboard for indi- 
viduals to develop their potential with a strong 
sense of corporate direction." 

2.5.2.3 Training Bill of Rights 

In the 1991 Handbook, the directors published a 
fundamental and important summary of the compa- 
ny's training relationship with its staff which they 
called the "Bill of Rights". 
This states that: 

• "everyone has the right to the opportunity to train 
to be a competent professional; 

• everyone has the right to earn the opportunity to 
learn new professional skills and to broaden their 
experience; 

• everyone has the right to be trained by profes- 
sional trainers; 

• managers have the right to manage training in 
the best interests of all; 

• everyone has the right to be rewarded according 
to their skills and efforts." 

This Bill of Rights effectively means that all reason- 
able requests for training are granted in the inter- 
ests of the company and the individual's personal 
development. This commitment applies to all slaff, 
including the 75% who are part-time employees. 



2.5.2.4 Training priorities 

The staff handbook also sets out priorities for train- 
ing. These are: 

• setting clear written standards as a basis for train- 
ing; 

• training and supporting the on-the-job trainers; 

• ensuring that checking and testing is done con- 
stantly and that records are kept; 

• training for flexibility; 

• training and development of future team leaders; 

• promotion from within, other than in highly spe- 
cialized skills; 

• training of staff to be positive contributors to 
"Brainstorming" the company's framework for 
encouraging staff involvement in new ideas and 
improvements; 

• training in skills such as first aid, and for the self 
respect of the individual and for the benefit of 
society. 

2.5.2.5 Recruitment 

The company is 

"committed to enhancing its reputation as a good 
employer, and to building strong long-term links 
with schools, colleges and the local community to 
ensure that potential recruits are fully aware of 
career opportunities within the company." 

2.5.2.6 Implementation, review and 
monitoring 

The company indicates that the branch managers/ 
directors have the responsibility of implementing 
the Human Resources Policy. In addition 

"Regular audits are carried out on behalf of the 
Directors, by the Group Health, Safety and Audits 
Officer, and the Managing Director will report on 
progress to the group Board, quarterly." 

2.5.3 Recent training history 

Prospect Foods' training policy and its implementa- 
tion have evolved over a number of years and con- 
tinue in a state of dynamic development. Much of 
the company's policy as discussed above has come 
from the problems, lessons and successes of the 
past, as well as incorporating the basic philosophy 
of achieving company objectives through signifi- 
cant investment in staff training and development. 

The company's Training Award in 1988 was given 
fortheir approach to the motivation of staff: despite 
the organization's long standing commitment to 
training, it was apparent that there were gaps in the 
staff's ability and willingness to recognize opportu- 
nities and the ways in which problems could be 
solved. In order to develop ownership of the firm's 
objectives by all and increase staff involvement, the 
company organized a series of one-day off-the-job 
conferences in Harrogate which brought together 
participants and customers from various sites and 



activities. The interdependence of the constituent 
parts of the company was stressed, and staff were 
involved together in problem spotting and solving. 

In 1991, the Training Award focused on two main 
areas: recruitment and integration with the local 
community; and the adoption of a comprehensive 
Training Bill of Rights, which was noted in Section 
2.5.2.3. In the late 1980s a combination of factors 
made recruitment into the UKfood industry difficult. 

Demographic forces had begun to decrease the 
numbers of young people coming onto the labour 
market. The public image of the industry had suf- 
fered from adverse media coverage and concerns 
about food safety, along with the view that its activ- 
ities were generally routine and uninspiring. Add to 
this the relatively high rate of growth of the econ- 
omy at the time, particularly based on the expan- 
sion of lighter, "cleaner" industry and the situation 
for the supply of new labour into food manufactur- 
ing seemed poor. Against this background, Prospect 
Foods recognized by 1 989 that their employee turn- 
over rates were rising, the take up of training was 
falling and company profitability suffering. 

Prospect's response was to tackle the education- 
industry interface head-on in an ambitious pro- 
gramme to improve links with local schools. This was 
aimed at generating a better understanding of the 
industry, and Prospect Foods in particular, and at 
making potential recruits more aware of the oppor- 
tunities offered in the company. A further objective 
was to improve the company's knowledge of cur- 
rent school activities. The scheme, called 'Trading 
Places", involved pupils, teachers and head teachers 
visiting Prospect Foods, while trainers and manag- 
ers from the company went to schools. Teachers 
gained insights into the company's business through 
attachments, whilst pupils undertook two-week 
industrial placements. Prospect staff worked with 
individual teachers on school projects. The measur- 
able effects in the first year included a doubling of 
young recruit numbers, although the wider benefits 
of improved industry-education relationships were 
recognized, for example, by the North Yorkshire 
TEC who publicized "Trading Places" as one of the 
first examples of good practice in business educa- 
tion. The scheme also won a Northern Business 
award. 

In the same year as receiving its second national 
Training Award, Prospect also gained the Investor in 
People (IIP) accreditation for its commitment to train- 
ing and development, one of the first food compa- 
nies in the U Kto be given the award. As we discuss in 
the Sector Context Report (Section 2.2.5), IIP in- 
volves four basic principles from which assessment 
indicators have been derived: commitment, plan- 
ning, action and evaluation. Since assessment of IIP 
is carried out by an expert from the local TEC, links 
with the education environment were further aug- 
mented. 

2.6 Training in practice 
2.6.1 Overview 

Training plays a vital part in meeting rhe company 



Figure 1 - How managers' and staffs' objectives and training needs are defined, recorded, and related to the 
company's objectives 



Manuals 

Define policies and codes of good 
practice for individual jobs, 
including team leadership and 
management, and form the basis 
of training. 



Job Descriptions 

For managers, team leaders and 
those with very specific 
responsibilities over and above 
those defined by Staff Handbooks 
and job manuals. 



Operational Plans 
Define the company's objectives 
(short and long term) annually, 
and form the basis of 
managers' objectives. 




Staff Handbooks 
The contractual relationship 
including personal responsibilities 
for health & safety, quality and 
commitment to flexibility. 
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Quarterly Appraisals 

Set and review individuals' 
objectives, from tasks to training 
needs, for every member of staff. 

Monthly Team Briefing 

Confirms progress with the team's 
objectives. 



Team Organization Charts 

Everyone is in a team with a team 
leader, and organization charts 
are published to clarify reporting 
relationships. 



objective of creating 

"prosperity and worth for its staff and sharehold- 
ers, customers and suppliers and the local, 
national and global communities. The company's 
chosen route to achieve this is through the manu- 
facture and service of food and beverages with a 
commitment to quality and integrity, to the devel- 
opment of people and new ideas, and to the bal- 
ancing of immediate needs against the long term 
security and future of the company." 

This definition of "company purpose" implies secur- 
ing a strong place in its chosen markets through 
competitiveness and profitability, and hence 
through a well trained, efficient workforce. Training 
programmes at Prospect Foods are concerned with 
^-^ting staff, motivating staff, and, as is men- 
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tioned in the quote above, developing staff poten- 
tial and new ideas. The Trading Places scheme and 
links with local schools have been briefly outlined in 
Section 2.5.3, and the initial methods of gaining 
staff motivation mentioned earlier in the same Sec- 
tion. Others are discussed below, as are further 
issues relating to staff development. 

Some of these inter-relationships are illustrated in 
Figure 1, which indicates how operational plans 
define the company's objectives and hence man- 
agement goals, and how these are related to indi- 
vidual jobs, and the training requirements. On the 
other hand, staff and company responsibilities are 
set out in the handbook, and the role of each person 
within their team is defined. Quarterly appraisals 
relate individual objectives, team goals, and individ- 
ual training requirements. 



Each year specific themes are adopted, and these 
form the basis of the objectives for managers. For 
example, in 1993 the "internal customer" is the 
emphasis, and this in turn implies a focus on quality 
and service. The theme will be translated into 
department, team and individual team member 
objectives. In production, there are daily meetings 
of the factory manager and his management team 
to consider daily issues and goals. Once the objec- 
tives have been clearly set for each individual, they 
are left to get on with the job, seeking help from sen- 
ior colleagues as and when required. The effect is to 
encourage responsibility and commitment, but not 
every individal is comfortable with this approach or 
progresses well initially. This management by objec- 
tives strategy represents a change in style in recent 
years from the very prescribed system of activities 
for each employee which operated previously. 

The system of teams and the flatter management 
structure now in operation entails much more effec- 
tive communication of objectives in order to allow 
teams and individuals to progress more freely 
towards their objectives. Crucially it also requires 
training to be of a much higher order since motiva- 
tion, confidence and skill need to be combined 
within the team. 

2.6.2 . Personal development 

It is not easy to separate off this aspect of training, 
since in many respects it is integral to the whole train- 
ing scheme at Prospect Foods. The company pur- 
pose quoted above includes the phrase "the devel- 
opment of people" and the staff handbook formally 
encourages those seeking promotion to "make their 
ambitions known to your Manager and your Team 
Leader." It also notes that most promotions are from 
within the company, and career opportunities 
around the group are internally advertised. 

In practice the company makes strenuous efforts to 
bring these policies into play. The Board of Directors' 
statement in the training Bill of Rights gives staff an 
open-ended commitment to the training of new 
skills when this is appropriate to the individual. The 
"Core Curriculum" and "The Levels" programmes dis- 
cussed below give a framework of training which 
encourages expansion of interests and the gaining 
of qualifications beyond those required to carry out 
the particular job in the company. On the other 
hand, staff are not forced into progression, since 
training is available "on demand"afterthe required 
necessary skills and legislative commitments have 
been covered. 

One significant part in the persona! development 
programme is the Breath of Fresh Air scheme. In this 
programme everyone is given one week's 
experience peryearoutside their normal work envi- 
ronment. So, for example, a maintenance electri- 
cian spent one week "meeting and greeting" at Bet- 
ty's cafe in York. Staff are asked their preference, 
but it is not always possible to give first choices. In 
addition, the limited time available for training on 
the Fresh Air position means only certain, relatively 
low- skill jobs can be used for the "new" experience. 
The scheme runs continuously, and people are given 
time in all of the main areas of the group's activities 



over a period of about five years. 

While the Fresh Air programme takes a great deal 
of planning and arranging, the training team stres- 
ses its benefits in terms of personal development of 
individuals, communication and motivation. Itis part 
of the process of appreciating the whole group's 
activities, which is particularly relevant in a vertically 
integrated company where the internal customer is 
key. 

2.6.3 The Core Curriculum 

Having given a commitment to offer training to all 
staff in the "Bill of Rights", Prospect Foods found the 
lack of a well defined and understood "common pur- 
pose" to the training a potential jmbarrassment. 
Hence an important development in the organiza- 
tion and delivery of training at Prospect Foods came 
with the establishment of the "Core Curriculum" in 
1991. This seeks to create a structure in which indi- 
vidual training would take place through a pro- 
gramme of ordered training experiences and 
courses. The Core Curriculum has been described 
by the company as being 

"derived from a desire to satisfy many criteria: the 
law; the practical demands and rigours of the 
business; the desire to satisfy our staff and 
develop them; to retain them; to ensure that we all 
work in a safe environment conducive to individ- 
ual growth; and to ensure that we create a safe 
and welcoming environment for our customers." 

Given the variety of demands and skills within the 
company's activities, plus the fact that 75% of the 
groups' staff is employed part-time, it was a signifi- 
cant challenge to devise a programme where equal- 
ity of training prevailed. The motivation for this 
approach was the market: 

"our customers expect consistent standards of 
safety, service and care from our staff regardless 
of their length of employment or whether their 
employment is full or part-time." 

On the other hand, the programme has to "respect 
the craft orientation of our operations"and the mod- 
est educational background of many staff in order 
to create an accessible, flexible scheme that meets 
legal obligations on the company as defined in the 
1990 Food Safety Act (see Context Report, section 
2.1 .2), and provides a suitable platform for individ- 
ual development. 

The Core Curriculum has five steps. 

1 . The Institute of Environmental Health Officer's 
(EHO) Basic Food Hygiene Certificate, which 
was to be taken within 8 weeks of commence- 
ment of employment, with a one day refresher 
every three years. The course is given by the six 
in-company tutors, with each employee attend- 
ing a one-day training programme delivered by 
a team of two. A verbal or written examination 
is taken by all, and almost all staff have passed. 

2. Group Induction Day, which was to be taken 
within 1 2 months of commencement of employ- 
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ment. A group of staff visit other parts of the 
company to their own, and spend time with the 
managing director. 

3. The North Yorkshire Fire Service Fire Course, 
which consists of a two-hour introduction to fire 
extinguishers and hands-on use, a one-day 
course on identifying fire hazards and practical 
responses, and finally an advanced one-day 
course on fire experience and management. 
This training has to be refreshed every three 
years. 

4. The St Johns Ambulance Brigade four-day First 
Aid at Work Course, refreshed annually in-com- 
pany and three yearly by St Johns. 

5. One-fo-one Skills Training is the programme of 
training the trainers for those who have devel- 
oped their own craft skills, and wish to train new 
staff members. Trainers abilities are evaluated 
on-the-job annually. 

This programme is in addition to the Craft Training 
each employee receives in their particular job, 
which it is intended be given on a one-to-one basis 
by on-the-job trainers. 

Item 5 in the core curriculum recognized that for 
craft skills a more economical method for the com- 
pany to train trainers would be in-house provision 
of what was previously provided by an outside train- 
ing agency. It involved some questioning of the for- 
mal academic standards trainers needed to 
achieve, and some theoretical aspects of the out- 
side training were dropped, which enabled more 
trainers to be qualified through the company sys- 
tem. 

2 .6.4 "The Levels'" individual training 
and development programme 

2.6.4.1 Overview 

The latest development in training schemes at Pros- 
pect Foods represents a further step in the process 
to an integrated progressive programme of train- 
ing, devised with current vocational qualifications in 
mind. It essentially takes existing company program- 
mes and develops and restructures them to align 
with the National Vocational Qualifications (NVQ) 
levels (see Context Report, section 2.4.2) and the 
Management Charter Initiative (MCI). 

This new development programme, not yet imple- 
mented at the time of the last visit, builds on the Core 
Curriculum, and shares many of its elements. It is 
designed to lay the essential basis of skills required 
for completing the job for which someone is 
employed, and subsequently to provide pathways 
for development into new areas of work, to take on 
new responsibilities, to become a team leader and 
subsequently a manager. 

The scheme is summarized as follows: 
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Level 1 concentrates on the individual employee's 
job and defines the basic skills and knowl- 
edge required to become a competent, 
well trained member of staff. 



Level 2 expands the individual's concerns into the 
activity of the branch and business as a 
whole. 

Level 3 relates to the management of your work 
and that of others as a team leader. 

Level 4 directly links with government guidelines in 
the MCI, and relates to managerial skills. 

Detailed requirements for each level are laid down 
in the company guidelines, and the award of the 
level status is only made when evidence of achieve- 
ment is presented. In the notes below, progression to 
a higher level assumes competence at a lower level 
has been achieved and is ongoing. 

2.6.4.2 Level 1 

Outline 

There are two main divisions in the skills and infor- 
mation required to successfully complete this level: 



a. Operations: 

1. competence in the employee's job in 
accordance with appropriate skills training 
documentation; 

2. one week department exchange within the 
same branch; 

3. regular and proven attendance at team 
briefs; 

4. regular and proven attendance at brain- 
storms. 

b. Information: 

1. attendance on group Induction Day; 

2. attendance on Basic Food Hygiene course 

3. a clear and proven understanding of the 
Staff Handbook. 

Commenfs 

The skills in a.l . are described in some 670 skill sheets 
and contained in the operators instruction/ training 
manuals for each process and subject. These are 
developed into the skills training plan for the job 
and the on-the-job trainer assesses and records 
each trainee's competence. Other assessed aspects 
include: appearance and personal hygiene; com- 
munication skills with leader and other team mem- 
bers; efficient, safe and hygienic working practices; 
regular punctual attendance, a.2. involves a one- 
week swap of department within the same branch in 
order to give staff greater understanding and 
experience, to encourage teamwork and to 
develop flexibility. Information and team building 
are the objectives of a.3., the monthly Team Brief- 
ings, which are structured under headings of pro- 
gress, people, policy, and points for action. Similarly 
a.4. requires attendance at the monthlyTeam Brain- 
storming Meeting. 

In b.l., attendance at the group Induction Day, 
which is now required within 6 months of beginning 
employment, provides an overview of the group 
and the inter-dependence of its parts. Employees 
are required to attend the EHO's Basic Food 
Hygiene course b.2. within 6 weeks (not 8 as in the 
Core Curriculum) in order to comply with the "due 
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diligence" requirements of the 1990 Food Safety 
Act. The Staff Handbook gives details of the respon- 
sibilities of employee and company. All these 
requirements are assessed by attendance records, 
completed training sheets, informal questioning by 
team leaders, etc. 

2*6*4*3 Level 2 

Outline 

Again the division into operations and information 
is made. The emphasis is on the wider perspective of 
company activity, and on responsibilities outside the 
immediate concerns of the specific job. 

a. Operations: 

1 . competence in the employee's own job, and 
another area of work, again in accordance 
with appropriate skills training documenta- 
tion; 

2. at least two of the following skills - fire dep- 
uty, first aider, one-to-one skills trainer, 
other specific skill related to the job; 

3. one week branch exchange; 

b. Information: 

1 . ability to record, store and provide informa- 
tion. 

Comments 

The a.l. requirement implies competence in a sec- 
ond area, just as was the case with the first area of 
work in Level 1 .With a second area coming in, flexi- 
bility and mobility are added to the areas of compe- 
tence, along with skills in problem detection and 
solving in both jobs. a. 2. implies training in two of 
the specialist areas mentioned, which might include 
specific vocational training undertaken in order to 
bring extra skills to the job. The exchange a. 3. in- 
volves a week at another branch of the company, 
and is designed to increase and broaden product 
knowledge, improve communication skills and 
develop an appreciation of broader problems and 
needs. 

The information requirement in b.l. involves the 
keeping of accurate, legible records, for example, 
on training, COSSH sheets, production records, 
stock sheets, temperature record sheets, order 
forms. 

2*6*4*4 Level 3 

Outline 

As well as the division into operations and informa- 
tion, Level 3 requires additional areas of people 
and finance. "People" is essentially communication, 
while "finance" concerns planning, monitoring and 
control of resources. The emphasis is on team lead- 
ership, on the wider perspective of company activ- 
ity, and on responsibilities outside the immediate 
concerns of the specific job. 

a. Operations: 

1 . competence in the employee's own job, and 
two other areas of work, again in accord- 
ance with appropriate skills training docu- 
mentation; 



2. monitoring of work standards against com- 
pany standards; 

3. maintenance of safe, hygienic and effective 
work environment for workmates and cus- 
tomers; 

4. demonstration of visible leadership through 
walking the job; 

5. one further week on branch exchange; 

6. contribution to the action plan on the Prem- 
ises Audit. 

b. Information: 

1 . attendance at a 2 or3 Action Centred Lead- 
ership (ACL) course; 

2. ability to obtain, evaluate, record, and store 
information, and to provide information 
and advice; 

3. take responsibility for complaints relating to 
the team and its work. 

c. F'inance: 

4. knowledge of team needs and ability to 
order and receive these goods; 

5. monitoring and control of resource use in 
the work area, including principles and use 
of stocktaking. 

d. People: 

1 . knowledge and anticipation of team human 
resource needs; 

2. involvement in recruitment into the team; 

3. undertaking induction procedures for new 
starters in the team; 

4. carrying out quarterly appraisals with each 
team member and an appreciation of the im- 
portance of appraisals to individual progress; 

5. understanding and demonstration of team 
motivation skills; 

6. assessing the quality of training and com- 
munication within the team through team 
leaders self assessments; 

7. planning of work for the team and appro- 
priate delegation; 

8. carrying out monthly briefing and brain- 
storming with the team; 

9. involvement in the implementation of griev- 
ance and disciplinary procedures. 

Comments 

The major changes in the Operations (a.) in com- 
parison to Level 2 relate to the setting and monitor- 
ing of standards of work and attitude for the team, 
with "leading by example" especially significant. 
Knowledge of the individuals in the team and regu- 
lar walking the job is required, along with wider 
awareness of the company's staff and activities. 
Team leaders also must possess the ability to under- 
stand and explain the Health and Safety at Work 
Act, and to keep the team up-to-date with health 
and safely developments. Similarly the team leader 
is expected to be aware of accident and emergency 
procedures, including fire, and other legislation 
such a? COSHH.The regular Premises Audit, carried 
out bythe branch managerand management team, 
inspects for hazards, safety risks, hygiene lapses, 
damaged equipment, etc. These should be antici- 
pated and problems tackled and corrected in an 
action plan. 



On Information (b.), attendance at the ACLcourse is 
key, but there is also a major development in the 
responsibility for systems of information and the 
understanding and retrieval of information itself, 
for team briefings and brainstormings, and for the 
quality of the goods or service provided by the 
team. 

In the new area Finance (c), the team leader is 
responsible for the goods coming into the team's 
operations, involving the checking of deliveries and 
signing of notes, and in stocktaking. 

A major responsibility for the team leader is People 
(d.), which involves planning of human resources in 
the team: balancing production demands and the 
changing circumstances of the team, including man- 
aging holidays, delegation, recruiting and the 
branch induction of new starters. Appraisal of team 
members is also a key responsibility of the leader, 
who has set individual and team objectives and tar- 
gets. 

The team's success will also depend on the leader's 
capacity to motivate the team, and generate self- 
worth in its members. 

2.6.4.5 Level 4 

Outline 

This level is related to the national standards of the 
MCI, and requires a portfolio of evidence to be 
compiled by the manager for its achievement. The 
criteria for this level are retained into the divisions of 
its predecessor: operations, information, people 
and finance; but the perspective is much broader. 

a. Operations: 

1 . maintenance of standards of operation as 
defined in Key Company Policies; 

2. creation and maintenance of conditions of 
productive work, and a quick and effective 
response to customers; 

3. comments on proposed changes to services, 
products and systems; 

4. implementation, monitoring and evaluation 
of changes to services, products and sys- 
tems; 

b. Information: 

1. a good understanding of internal and 
external issues which impinge on the work, 
including local and national community 
matters; 

2. good use of available information in deci- 
sion making; 

3. effective recording, and storing of informa- 
tion received and generated; 

4. contributing to, and leading of, meetings 
that solve problems and make informed 
decisions; 

5. giving of advice through communicating 
current, relevant and accurate information. 

c. Finance: 

1. understanding of t'te company Budget sys- 
tems and of company accounts; 

2. making recommendations for expenditure 
that are intelligent and within agreed budg- 
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ets; 



3. effective monitoring and control of all 
resources; 

4. awareness of deviations from budget and 
prompt seeking of advice. 

d. People: 

1. the use of reliable, current information to 
define future staff needs; 

2. recruitment of new staff in view of team, 
branch and group requirements; 

3. development and improvement of team 
and individual staff member performance 
through careful planning; 

4. continued development of skills; 

5. setting, reviewing and updating of objec- 
tives for the team and its individual mem- 
bers; 

6. planning and allocation of work in order to 
achieve individual, team, branch and group 
objectives; 

7. the evaluation of all team members against 
these objectives, and the provision of feed- 
back; 

8. establishing and maintaining the trust and 
support of managers, staff and those work- 
ing alongside; 

9. identification and minimization of conflicts 
between individuals for whom you are 
responsible; 

10. the implementation of grievance and disci- 
plinary procedures with integrity; 

1 1 . staff counselling. 

Comments 

The scope of responsibility in area "a." requires the 
manager to maintain standards in, for example: 
supplies and resources, including in its guidance the 
phrase "nature, substance and quality" as in the 
Food Act; in dealings with customers, including the 
avoidance of any problem or situation that would 
have an adverse effect on customer relations. This is 
significantly wider and more external to the com- 
pany than is required in the equivalent section of 
Level 3, although some elements of evidence 
remain the same, for example, departmental 
records, COSH H sheets. Other evidence is quite dif- 
ferent to that required in Level 3: it involves the use 
of Key Company Policies; supplier lists, contacts and 
specifications; customer complaint forms (all at 
group level); Quality Audits and Action Plans; plus 
attendance at Head Office branch exchange and 
vocational courses, including the Advanced Food 
Hygiene certificate. The manager is required to 
establish conditions conducive to productive work 
from resources of staff, equipment and machinery. 
This includes creating appropriate staff working 
conditions, including those indicated by legislation 
and company policies; recording incidents, mainte- 
nance, problems; making suggestions for, and initi- 
ating, improvements in services, products and sys- 
tems; implementation, monitoring and evaluation 
of changes. 

Area b. defines the information required by the 
manager at Level 4, is again wider and more exter- 
nally focused, dealing with local, and national 
issues, as well as that information that arises inter- 
nally from briefing sheets, questionnaires, company 



newsletter* and annual reports. Reaction to infor- 
mation is two-way: checking accuracy and effective 
storage on the one hand, use in decision making on 
the other. 

The finance orea c. is again company wide in scope, 
with skills being required in the understanding and 
use of financial systems, and the association of 
resource? and budgets to meet both operational 
and financial targets. This includes the monitoring of 
resource use, for example in stock taking and in 
capital expenditure reports. 

People, area d., again involves a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of human resources available to 
the company in relation to its needs, and to the 
development of the team, including recruitment. 
This includes knowing the strengths and weaknesses 
of the team members, and making the best use of 
training and development resources in the com- 
pany; consultation with the team and use of the 
Training and Communication Self Assessments; 
quarterly appraisal systems which encourage com- 
munication; clear objectives for the team and its 
members and effective response to things going 
wrong. The planning and achievement of objectives 
is again carried out in relation to group require- 
ments. The manager, on the basis of staff capabili- 
ties and team objectives, then allocates work in the 
most effective manner. Feedback and good rela- 
tions with staff are also key elements. 

The importance of the new levels system lies in its 
comprehensive programme of progression, provid- 
ing a clear path forthose who wish to advance in the 
company. It is linked to, but not expressed in the 
same way as, the NVQ and MCI externally verified 
schemes. One of the key difficulties in the company 
simply taking these external schemes on board 
relates to their style and language: in a company 
where communication is the lubricant that keeps the 
system running and also to some extent the glue 
that holds it together, the official style of NVQ and 
MCI documents has been seen as inappropriate. 
The loss may be in transferability, since a qualifica- 
tion at, say, Prospect Foods level 2, may not be 
viewed as quite the same as NVQ level 2, by a 
potential employer. 

2.7 Cost of training 

In Taylors Tea and Coffee, the cost of training in 
1992 was as follows: 

Training expenses: £ 1,000 
Training equipment: £ 3,000 
In-house trainers £1 6,000 
Third party trainers £ 1,200 

No public funding to assist training expenses was 
received that year. All employees received training 
in one form or another. 



2.8 Assessment of training 
2.8.1 Social partners 

Prospect Foods is non-unionized, with the team 
structure and various formal and informal methods 
of providing communication between management 
and othei staff. In our discussions with members of 
staff of Taylors Tea and Coffee, the overall view was 
of a well integrated, caring organization, that is 
concerned to develop staff to give the best of their 
abilities. This means recognizing the possibly hidden 
talents of some staff: the packer who had learning 
difficulties and is therefore very patient in teaching 
others; the engineer who initially appeared reluc- 
tant to give information or opinions but who is 
developing into an outstanding organizer. 

The staff questionnaire indicates a generally good 
response to the management approach. The 1 992 
results indicated that over 80% of the respondents 
felt that their talents were being used well, they had 
enough information about important issues, they 
appreciated the opportunity to talk to leaders and 
their suggestions were listened to. 70% felt they 
were part of a good team and had enough praise 
and encouragement from th^eir team leader, 
although a slightly lower proportion, two-thirds, felt 
they were consulted enough by the leader. Disci- 
pline was considered about right by 70%, with the 
rest split between too much and too little. Almost 
80% considered that they had enough good train- 
ing from the right people. 

2,8*2 Conclusion and reporter's view 

Training has been a majorfeature of Prospect Foods 
group activities for a number of years, since many 
of its products and services ocnaand a high level of 
skill in production, catering or retailing, as well as 
general training to meet government regulations 
on health, safety and food hygiene. Comparatively 
recently this training effort has been reorganized 
into the Core Curriculum, which defines the order in 
which these different aspects of training take place, 
and a major further development introduces the 
concept of The Levels which expands into an indi- 
vidual training and development programme. 

The young training team of three who manage the 
programmes have to walk a careful tightrope of 
external forces, such as government regulations, 
educational changes, market competition, and 
internal objectives of efficiency, quality, stability and 
development in the workforce. Continual change in 
the training system cannot be simply for its own 
sake, but needs to represent a logical improvement 
on the previous system, so that its purpose is per- 
ceived and it is accepted by the staff. We were not 
able to interview staff about the latest develop- 
ments since these were not in place at the time of 
our last visit, but previous measures appeared well 
received internally as well as being judged favour- 
ably by external assessors. Clearly the success of 
this ambitious and comprehensive new programme 
will be a key element in the company's future devel- 
opment. 
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People interviewed 

Sue Symington: group Training Manager 
Caroline Hewson: Training Supervisor 
Andy Barwick: Factory Manager 
Richard Light: Main Line Tea Supervisor 
Jayne Hirst: Quality Assurance Manager 
Gary Taylor: Main Line Tea Machine Minder 
Lorna Worley: Packer/Trainer 



Company overview 

Taylors Tea and Coffee workforce full-time 



Male 






Female 




Age 16-25 


26-55 


55 


16-25 26-55 


-55 


1988 7 
1992 13 


41 
50 


5 

10 


31 32 
20 24 


3 
1 


Taylors Tea and Coffee wor 


kforce part-time 




Male 






Female 




Age 16-25 


26-55 


•55 


16-25 26-55 


-55 



1988 0 110 4 2 

1992 0 1 2 0 6 0 



3. DAVID A. HALL LTD 



3. 1 History and description of company 

The brothers David and James Hall started produc- 
ing meat products for their father's three shops from 
a small factory on the outskirts of Glasgow. The 
shops were sold in 1950s when it was decided to 
concentrate on manufacturing as sufficient atten- 
tion could not be given to both the family shops and 
the factory. David A. Hall Ltd was incorporated in 
1955, commencing operations at its present prem- 
ises in Broxburn near Edinburgh in 1963. 

Since its establishment in 1950 the company has a 
record of almost continuing growth, with turnover 
increasing from £1 8,000 in the first year to £42.5m 
in 1990 and £50m in 1992. The Broxburn plant ini- 
tially extended to 2250 m\ but has been expanded 
on several occasions to its present size of 1 4,40C m . 
To help achieve its expansion plans the company 
made a successful application for a grant from the 
Training Agency under Business Growth Training 
scheme. As a result of this programme a totally inte- 
grated business plan for developing the existing 
human resources was accepted. This led to the 
establishment of the training department in 1989. 

In 1991 the company acquired an additional 9000 
m 2 of factory on a site at Woodburn about one mile 
from the main factory. The new unit became opera- 
tional in October 1992, the company were looking 
to increase sales by 50% when the new factory was 
fully operational. Unfortunately about four days 
before this study commenced the new factory was 
rased to the ground by a fire. Within two weeks of 
the loss of the Woodburn factory production was 
better than 95% of the pre-fire figure. This was 
achieved by purchasing a new plant for production 
and installing it at the old site. 

Halls plan to introduce a total quality management 
programme in the near future, which they prefer to 
call a "Total Business Improvement Programme" as 
this emphasizes the need for everybody to be invol- 
ved with quality. The company has defined a mission 
and quality statement. Their near-term plans 
include a commitment to working towards the 
Investor in People standard. 

3.2 Markets and marketing strategy 

Halls manufacture mainly pork products including: 
bacon, ham, gammon, sausages, sliced cooked 
meats, black pudding, various pates; plus a range of 
baked products such as pork pies, steak pies and 
sausage rolls. In addition the company produces an 
increasing variety of added value breaded meat, 
and vegetarian, products a number of which are 
marketed as "crunchies" and "pork parcels". 

Over the period 1989 to 1991 in Great Britain there 
has been a reduction in the consumption of carcase 
meat and meat products from 1019g to 962g per 
capita per week. Over this period the consumption 
of carcase meat has generally been lower in Scot- 
land compared to England 290g and 355g per per- 
son per week, similarly for bacon 84g and 145g 
respectively. However, the consumption of other 
meats and meat products in Scotland at 421 g per 
person per week is above the average in England of 
355g.The trend in Great Britain is towards increas- 



ing consumption of convenience foods, as indicated 
by the rise of 3% in expenditure over the period 
1990 to 1991, compared to a 1% increase for all 
food groups. In Scotland the expenditure was 4% 
greater than the Great Britain average for conven- 
ience food. (Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food 1992) 

Halls is a major bacon curing company supplying a 
region where bacon consumption is low compared 
to the rest of the Great Britain. However the con- 
sumption of meat products and convenience food is 
higher here than average. Since Hall's has to be 
competitive to retain its position in the market, the 
company is developing their range of added value 
products in line with local market trends. 

Approximately 50% of the company sales are 
through the "Halls" brand label, and distributed to 
small retail units in Scotland and Northern England 
though seven distribution centres. The rest of the 
production is sold directly to large retailers such as 
Marks and Spencer, Tesco, Co-op, Asda, and Safe- 
way. As distributing to small retail outlets through 
their own van sales network is expensive, there is an 
increasing tendency to distribute to a central depot 
of a supermarket. This also follows the trend for 
increased supermarket sales as consumers move 
towards one-stop shopping. 

3.3 Halls manufacturing and 
distribution operation 

3.3.1 Manufacturing 

David A. Hall Ltd is a privately owned company, with 
many members of the Hall family involved in the 
day-to-day management of the company, as well 
as on the Board of Directors. It is Scotland's largest 
independent bacon curing, cooked meats and sau- 
sage manufacturers. They purchase and slaughter 
nearly 4000 live pigs per week, producing a range 
of cured meat products, sausages, savoury bakery 
products, delicatessen goods, traditional cooked 
meats, haggis (Halls are the worlds largest pro- 
ducer) and other value added products. The 
departments in the factory are: Lairage, Slaughter- 
house (EC approved), Butchery, Curing, Bacon pre- 
paring and slicing, Cooked mea^Sausage^akery 
and laboratories. 

Meat processing is not highly automated compared 
to most of the food industry. Slaughtering and 
butchering are labour intensive operations requir- 
ing skilled workers, and many of the other opera- 
tions such as curing, cooking and slicing are difficult 
to arrange into a fully automated continuing flow 
process. This is mainly due to the nature of meat, 
which is generally too soft and flexible to be con- 
veyed and positioned reliablybymechanicallyhan- 
dling. The production and packaging of conven- 
ience foods are also very labour intensive proces- 
ses, mainly as a result of the number of components 
in the retail pack. In general the level of technology 
employed in the factory is comparable with other 
meat processes in the U K. Most of the products pro- 
duced present considerable potential for food 
safety problems. The cooked meat department, 
especially the slicing and packing operation is an 



area where significant control and care has to be 
exercised, this includes regular health checks of all 
employees working in this area. 

3.3.2 Distribution 

Halls operate six distribution centres in Scotland 
and one inTyneTees in England, operating a total of 
1 00 vans with 1 40 people employed on van sales. 

3.4 Workforce 

The company employs over 1 350 people. It is situ- 
ated in an area where there is a good supply of 
labour to draw on, albeit with generally a low level 
of initial education. Indeed few of the employees 
have any formal qualifications. Wages are under- 
stood to be generally slightly above average for the 
area, mainly to compensate for the unpleasant 
environment in a meat processing factory. 

A small number of temporary workers are taken on 
for peak periods at Christmas, Easter and Summer. 
These generally come from the same pool of people 
on each occasion. Students from local colleges of 
further education and universities are used. 

The factory operates on two shifts, 6.00 to 14.00 
and 1 4.00 to 22.00. A number of workers, such as 
those in maintenance, hygiene and production units 
preparing for the day shifts e.g. cooking and bak- 
ery, also work a night shift of 22.00 to 06.00. Butch- 
ers, abattoir workers and quality assurance depart- 
ment follow a 07.45 to 16.45 shift and the office 
08.45 to 17.00. A 33°/o and 50% shift premium is 
paid to workers on the evening production and 
night shifts respectively. 

The position of a manufacturing operation 
employee in the company organization is indicated 



by hat colour, for example, blue hats are worn by 
management personnel. Table 5.1 shows the grade 
structure, with associated qualification and compe- 
tence levels, as indicated by the Scottish Vocational 
Qualification (SVQ) or National Vocational Qualifi- 
cation (NVQ) (see Context Analysis). 

Progression to a higher grade or level will only be 
considered once a person has achieved the mini- 
mum qualification for the higherposition.This struc- 
ture is relatively new so many people do not have 
the minimum qualification for their grade. 

There are four grades of operatives, A, B, C and D. 
Recruitment is generally in to the lowest level, D. An 
operator will be assessed for upgrading to C grade 
and after further skill tr aining to B or A grade, [he 
distribution of workers between the different 
grades depends on the degree of flexibility re- 
quired in the department. "A" grade workers are 
trained in all the operations of a department, but 
for efficient working it is not necessary for every- 
body to be this grade, most will be B or C grade. 
Operatives within a department work as team, and 
are assigned work by their supervisordepending on 
the day's production requirements. 

A system of team briefing has recently been intro- 
duced to improve communications between man- 
agement and workers at all levels, and its effective- 
ness was clearly demonstrated after their recent 
fire. 

3.5 Training policy 

Prior to 1 989 training was arranged in an informal 
way, with few,.if any, procedures to identify training 
requirements. The company has grown substantial!/ 
over the preceding years and future significant 



Table 3.1 - Management structure and qualification (internal arranged and validated qualification unless 
otherwise indicated) 



Grade 


SVQ level 


Basic qualification for grade 


Managers - 
(five grades) 
Blue hats 


6 


Post graduate Diploma in food control . 
Hygiene Course (Diploma level)'. 
Management Charter initiative*. 


Supervisor - 
Yellow hats 


4 


Institute of Supervisory Management. 4 


Charge hand - 
Green hats 


3 


Higher National Certificate* 1 in Food Manufacture. 


Lead hand - 
Red hats 


2 


1 day HASAWA'. 1 day hygiene course. 
4 day supervisory course. 


General operative 
(four grades) 


1 


Induction course. 12 weeks job skills training. 
1 day food hygiene course. 



Pi ofessionul qualification validated by the Institute of Tood Science and Technology, London. 
' Course validated by the Royal Society of Health. 

Course validated by MCI Russell Square, London 
1 Course validated by ISM, Mansell House, Litchfield, Staffordshire 

Business and Technical Education Council qualification 

HASAWA, Health and Safety at Work Act, internal course on safety to meet requirements of the Act. 



expansion is envisaged. A consultant who was 
employed under the Business Growth Training 
package persuaded Halls that to maintain a com- 
petitive edge over their rivals in terms of product 
quality and productivity they needed to mprove 
training and personnel development. At tie time 
criteria for promotion were vague and basud more 
onpersonal relationships than abilitytodotnejob.lt 
was decided to invest in training with the objective 
of developing the existing, but largely untrained 
workforce. Few had any formal vocational qualifi- 
cation. The objective was a flexible committed 
workforce with qualifications appropriate to their 
grade (Table 3.1). 

Training is now extended to all aspects of the com- 
pany. All levels of the workforce are given the 
opportunity, and encouraged, to obtain appropri- 
ate qualifications. With operators the main empha- 
sis is on operational skill development, with supervi- 
sors and management the emphasis is on personal 
development to enable them to take on managerial 
responsibilities. 

To motivate employees to undertake training they 
are encouraged to work towards nationally recog- 
nized qualifications such as NVQ or SVQ with much 
training being undertaken during working hours. 
Small gifts, such as engraved glass tankards, have 
been given to mark the successful completion of a 
course of work leading to a qualification. 

3.6 Training programmes 

The training department was established in 1989, 
and currently consists of a training manager and an 
assistant. They operate in conjunction with 20 train- 
ing officers. Each department has at least one train- 
ing officer, several have more depending upon their 
size. Trainers receive 2 days instructional techniques 
and take a 4 day trainer/assessor Scotvec module. 
The main function of the training officer is to identify 
and agree training requirements with departmental 
managers and then train operatives in the basic 
skills used in the department. An important aspect of 
this is maintaining training records. The training 
officer undertakes production work when not train- 
ing, and receives extra pay for their training respon- 
sibilities, whether or not they are training. A depart- 
ment is compensated by the training department 
when the training officer is training and not avail- 
able for production. Personai development pro- 
grammes are arranged directly by the training 
departmeni. 

3.6. 1 Operator skills training 

Initial training and training in specific skills within a 
department are the responsibility of a departmen- 
tal training officer. A new recruit will take part in a 
12 week induction programme to help integrate 
new employees into the organization as quickly as 
possible. Induction also is used to meet training 
requirements of the Health and Safety at Work Act 
and basic hygiene training. An employee's progress 
is assessed during induction after 2, 4, 8 and 12 
weeks. 



records are usually maintained in the form of a 
training matrix, as shown in Appendix 2. Workers 
looking to be promoted to a higher grade will also 
request the necessary training for the new grade. 
The training officer will agree with the department 
manager or supervisor the necessary training 
requirements for the efficient operation of the 
department. Training is given and assessed in the 
work place, the operative has to demonstrate com- 
petence to the training officer and department 
manager, their assessment is openly discussed with 
the operative. There is no specific time length to the 
skills training given to an employee. 

3.6.2 General skills and personal 
development 

The training department encourages all employees 
in all aspects of the business to improve their skills 
and competencies in the workplace. A number of 
internally organized and run courses are offered, 
Table 3.2. 

The company is an accredited training centre for 
Meat Industry Training Organization (MITO) (See 
Context Analysis) and an approved training organi- 
zation for the Lothian Local Enterprise Company 
(LEC). The Institute of Supervisory Management 
have recently accredited Halls as an approved 
open learning education centre to conduct man- 
agement or supervisory courses for this awarding 
body. Operatives are encouraged to work towards 
nationally recognized and transferable vocational 
qualifications such as NVQs and SVQs. A number 
are working for level 2 NVQ's, for which MITO is the 
lead body for the meat industry. Through accredita- 
tion of prior learning it is anticipated that a majority 
of the operatives could achieve a NVQ level 1. 

Other NVQ's are used including; 

NVQ level 2 



2. 



The training requirements of a department are 
identified through the training records, these 



Butchers; Distribution; Stores; 
Bakery; Clerical 
NVQ level 3 Clerical; Technician - Electrical; 

Technician - Mechanical 
NVQ level 4 Management 

Completion of a SVQ/ NVQ in some instances 
involves the use of external training providers. In 
these cases either employees attend local colleges 
or external teachers are brought to the company's 
premises to provide tuition. 

3.6.3 Training activities in 1992 

A considerable variety of training courses were 
arranged or run using internal or external training 
providers. A total of 1238 participants, from 945 
employees, or about 70% of the work force took 
one or more of over 70 courses. A total of £70,300 
was spent on training courses, which represents the 
cost of the training to the training department, staff 
costs, external training providers, materials extra. It 
does not include the employee's time while training 
or other training department activities. The principal 
training course activities during 1 992 were hygiene 
training to meet the proposed EC Hygiene Direc- 
tive, and induction training for new employees. 
Other courses covered a range of topics represent- 
ing most aspects of industrial life, from safety 
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Table 3.2 - A selection of the internal courses available fro 


m the training department 






Course title 


Duration 


Cost' 


Number 








trainees 


Basic Supervisory 


4 days 




£200 


38 


Supervisory Management (ISM) 


240 hours 


£500 


4 


Food Hygiene 


1 day 


£ 50 


560 


Health and Safety 


1 day 


£ 50 


na 


COSHH Regulations 


% day 


£ 30 


na 


Noise Regulations 


V, day 


£ 30 


na 


Effective Communication 


1 day 


£ 50 


na 


ACL and Team Building 


1 day 


£ 50 


na 


Time Management 


ti day 


P on 


na 


Induction 


day 


£ 30 


295 


Introduction to Supervisory Management (ISM) 


40 hours 


£ 50 


na 


Team Briefing 


V 2 day 


£ 30 


114 


TQM 


1 day 


£100 


na 


1 Includes training department costs only; na: not availabl 


e. 







training, use of fork lift trucks, team briwfing tech- 
niques, to anti-smoking clinics, counselling tech- 
niques and training for union representatives. More 
recently an innovative course in fire fighting and fire 
prevention has been used. 

Two types of courses were used for hygiene train- 
ing, the major activity of the year. A basic course for 
the majority of the employees (560 participants) 
and an intermediate course for managers (21 par- 
ticipants). Approximately 43% of the workforce 
received hygiene training during 1992, accounting 
for 45% (£32,200) of the expenditure on training 
courses. 

The commissioning of the new Woodburn site was 
responsible for the high level of induction training 
for new employees. This was given to 295 employ- 
ees, representing nearly 22% of the workforce and 
1 2.5% of the total budget spent on training courses. 

3.6.4 Management supervisory studies 

This course has been designed as a result of a need 
identified by a training needs analysis instigated 
under the Training Agency, Business Growth Train- 
ing Option 5 Progrc .me. Production managers 
have many years of practical experience, but have 
not received training in managing people. To send 
these managers away for training could cause 
production problems, so an open learning course 
was proposed. The contents of the course were 
determined by Halls in association with another 
company some of whose employees would also be 
participating in the scheme and with a representa- 
tive of the Open College 7 . The course proposed fol- 
lows the Open College Effective Supervision 
course, supplemented by group sessions on specific 
topics, leading to the Institute of Supervisory Man 
agement certificate. The group sessions are held on 
the company's premises. 



The syllabus consists of; 

1 . Open learning through the study of Open Col- 
lege Effective Supervisor programme - 240h 

2. Practical group work sessions on specific topics 
led by the training manager - 30h 

3. Specialist courses provided by external training 
providers - 5 days 

There are five modules covering Communications, 
Managing People, Finance, Employment, and Tech- 
niques. Assessment is based on written assignments, 
workshop sessions, and a project report. 

The course is being followed by managers for vari- 
ous sections of the company, production, distribu- 
tion, finance etc. and by people at various levels. 
While existing managers (blue hats) will be 
expected to follow the course a number of other 
grades, including yellow hats and operatives, have 
been encouraged to follow it. The current course 
has 34 active students. 

3.7 Assessment of training 

3.7.1 Halls workforce 

The employees recognize that substantial change 
has taken place within the company since the estab- 
lishment of the training department. Several of 
those interviewed had been with the company for a 
number of years and had left school with few, if any, 
qualifications. A number have, with considerable 
personal satisfaction, successfully completed 
courses for a nationally recognized qualification. 
This, and the resulting increase in responsibility at 
work, has increased their job satisfaction to a level 
not previously experienced. 

Training officers have in some circumstances found 
difficulties in establishing working relationships with 
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7 The Open College was established in 1987 to provide and encourage wide access to vocational education and train- 
ing through open learning, it offers a broad range of services within the area of open and flexible {earning, including 



customized training programmes. 
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older colleagues who had been with the company 
for many years. As a result of using Training for Trai- 
ner courses, the confidence of the department 
training officers has improved and overcome these 
initial difficulties. 

3.7.2 National reporter 

A substantial change has taken place in the training 
policy at Halls since 1 989. The policy is designed at 
training an existing, largely untrained workforce. 
The workforce on the shop f loor is largely apprecia- 
tive of the training they have been given, and are 
generally well motivated. A problem could develop 
with the managers and supervisors, blue hats and 
yellow hats, who have been with the company for 
some time.The criteria originally used to promote or 
appoint these people is not necessarily the same as 
that used by the company today. Those well estab- 
lished in their jobs might well be reluctant to train to 
meet the new standards. If the qualification struc- 
ture is adopted as a formal requirement will it lead 
to the demotion of these people? A formal 
appraisal scheme is tc be phased in over 5 years as 



part of the human resource development strategy 
which will provide counselling for these reluctant 
incumbents. 

The level of acceptance of the training policy is not 
completely uniform across the company. If this is a 
reflexion of the views of the upper management 
and directors it could indicate potential long term 
problems for the training policy. 

Much of the company's approach to training is 
transferable to other companies. They see working 
to achieve a nationally recognized qualification as 
important. They use a simple matrix method for 
identifying training requirements. Perhaps most 
importantly they are committed to training to give 
them a competitive edge, although it is not clear 
what stimulus gave them this view. 

References 
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APPENDIX 



People interviewed 

David Taylor, Training Manager, 

Margaret Cairns, Training Co-orclinator, 

Jackie Smith, Training Officer, sliced cooked meats, 

David Ritchie, Charge hand, green hat - bacon 

curing, 

Stuart Forest, Butcher, and Branch Secretary for the 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, 
Gordon Wilson, Manager, Bakery Department, 
(initially recruited from a job creation initiative) 

Company overview 

Sales; 1991 £48.6m Staff turnover; 6.5% 

Staff structure as at November 1 1 992 

(Figures for 1988 were not available) 



Permanent staff 



male 






female 








16-25 26-55 


^55 


Total 


16-25 


26-55 


;>55 


Total 


Full-time 


137 434 


33 


609 


85 


309 


24 


418 


Part -time 



2 3 6 11 15 1 74 8 1 97 



Temporary staff 



male female 



16-25 26-55 >55 Total 16-25 


26-55 


:>55 Total 


5 16 21 53 


56 


109 


Grades of personnel 


Job description 


male 


female 


Senior managers 


13 


1 


Managers 


42 


8 


Supervisors 


45 


30 


Skilled workers -maintenance 


137 




Semi-skilled workers - technical 


22 


24 


Unskilled 


378 


612 


Clerical/ secretarial 


4 


49 


Total 


641 


724 



Skills analysis, bacon pre-pack line 4 





Splitter 


Assistant 


Tiro mat 


Tiromat 


Scale 


Packer 












splitter 




packer 










■ Stage 1 


Stage 2 


Stage 3 


Stage 4 


Stage 5 


Stage 6 


Stage 7 


Hand slicer 


















misc. operation 


Ellen 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


C 


P/N 


P/N 


Beth 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


C 


P/N 


P/N 


Margaret 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


F 


P/N 


P/N 


Donna 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


C 


P/N 


P/N 


Angie 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


Clair 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


Patricia 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


Maureen 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


Marion 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


P/N 


Peter 














Presse 


r and line supplier 


Alex 














Presse 


r and line supplier 


Grant 














Presse 


r and line supplier 


Hector 














Presser and line supplier 


Andy 
















Material handler 


Lachlan 
















Material handler 



P/N: Performs now; 
C: Cover; 
h Future 
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4. BIRDS EYE WALL'S LTD 



4. 1 Company overview 

Birds Eye Wall's Ltd is part of the Unilever group 
which is one of the world's largest group of compa- 
nies. Their stated policy is to be foremost in meeting 
the daily needs of consumers across the world in 
their chosen markets.The greater part of Unilever's 
business is in branded consumer goods, primarily 
foods, detergents and personal products. Its other 
major activity is in speciality chemicals. 

4.1.T Unilever 

The two companies Unilever PLC and Unilever NV 
operate as nearl; as is practicable as a single entity, 
have the same directors and are linked by arrange- 
ments including an Equalization Agreement which is 
designed so that the position of the shareholders of 
both companies is os nearly as possible the same as 
if they held shares in a single company. The Unilever 
group divides its operations into four product 
groups: detergents, personal care, foods, other. 

Within the Unilever group the food executive has 
strategic and financial responsibility for their food 
operations. The Unilever food companies in Europe 
are listed in Appendix 1 . The executive operates 
through area groupings: Northern Europe (includes 
UK); Southern Europe (includes France); North 
America. 

Within the Northern Europe and Southern Europe 
groups each company operates semi-autono- 
mously. In each country there is a National Manage- 
ment which coordinates activities in areas which are 
common to all Unilever companies, such as tax and 
some aspects of training. The National Manage- 
ment is not responsible for financial matters. 

4.1.2 Birds Eye Wall's Ltd 

Birds Eye Walls was formed in 1 98 1 when Birds Eye 
Foods was merged with another Unilever Company, 
Walls Ice Cream. This merger created the largest 
frozen food and ice cream business in Europe. Dur- 
ing the period of 1 984 to 1 987 the Birds Eye Wall's 
company underwent a period of re-structuring. 
Four sites were closed with production being ration- 
alized into four sites managed as three production 
unit^ The Hull and Grimsby sites are managed as 
one unit, Table 4.1. 

Table 4.1 - Employment in Birds Eye Wall's, 1992 



Location 


Operation 


Staff 


Walton on 






Thames 


Head office 


500 


Hull 


Vegetables and frozen fish products 


850 


Grimsby 


Fro/en fish products and meals 


1500 


Gloucester 


Ice cream 


1000 


Lowestoft 


Frozen vegetables, burgers and 






potato products 


1000 


Total work f 


orce 


4850 



4.1.3 Birds Eye Wall's - Humberside 

There has been food processing activity on the Birds 
Eve Walls Ladysmith Road site in Grimsby since 

ERLC 



1899. Originally a family-owned business called 
Smethurst, it was the first company in the UK to 
operate a fish quick-freezing plant. In 1946 Uni- 
lever took over the business and in 1 957 Smethurst's 
was merged with Birds Eye Foods. The Grimsby fac- 
tory was so successful that Birds Eye expanded their 
operations in the region, acquiring their first prem- 
ises in Hull in 1 959. Originally the Hull factory sup- 
plied fish moulds to the Grimsby operation, later it 
developed other products including frozen vegeta- 
bles. 

Within the Humberside area there is a high concen- 
tration of food manufacturing companies. Birds Eye 
Wall's is unusual in the area for having substantial 
operations on both banks of the Humber, and the 
Hull and Grimsby sites play different but comple- 
mentary roles. They are equal and largely inde- 
pendent operations with some common manage- 
ment. This study examines the training operations of 
the Grimsby site only. 

In 1989 Unilever decided to invest £40m in a new 
production facility and new fish finger plant. The 
new facility, known as Europa House, began pro- 
ducing frozen meals in March 1990. The Grimsby 
complex is developing products the for Dutch and 
Belgium market, replacing those previously manu- 
factured at the Iglo-Ola factory in Hoogevee Hol- 
land. The company has obtained a European Com- 
mission Licence to export meat products to other EC 
countries. 

4,2 Products and process 

At Grimsby there is the 2-line fish finger factory and 
the 7-line high technology Europa factory produc- 
ing ready meals. This site manufactures fish fingers 
for the UK and Europe. In a highly automated pro- 
cess, frozen fish blocks are cut to the required size, 
breaded, fried and packaged in a continuing pro- 
cess, before being frozen. A wide range of added 
value meat products are also produced here under 
the "MenuMaster" label as well as low fat ready 
meals branded as "Healthy Options". Although 
mainly a continuing production line, a large number 
of manual operations are required to assemble the 
products. Good hygiene and product protection is 
an important priority for frozen foods. 

4.3 Markets 

The UK frozen food industry is now characterized 
by a few major players producing the household 
name products, and by a multitude of smaller pro- 
ducers who supply retailers with own-label prod- 
ucts at prices which offer serious competition to 
Birds Eye Wall's and the other major manufacturers. 
Birds Eye Wall's has the largest share of the frozen 
food market (about 25% in 1988), although in cer- 
tain niche areas other manufactures have a signifi- 
cant share. Ross Foods (United Biscuits) is next with 
about 1 1 % (Economist Intelligence Unit, 1 991 ). Fro- 
zen food consumption in trie UK is high compared to 
most EC countries, as shown in Table 4.2. The con- 
sumption of frozen foods is relatively static, but with 
some increases particularly in convenience foods 
and cereal based foods (Table 4.3). 

There has been a reduction in consumption of bur- 



gers and convenience fish products. For all the other 
categories, both the proportion of households pur- 
chasing and the level of consumption has increased, 
the latter at a slightly higher rate. Despite the reces- 
sion the market for Birds Eye Wall's traditional peas, 
beefburgers, fish products and waffles has 
remained steady, with a very small decline in the 
ready meals market during 1992. 

Birds Eye Wall's produce only their own branded 
goods which include household names like 
'MenuMaster", "Healthy Options" and "Country 
Club" vegetables. The Grimsby factory does also 
produce a small amount cf products for Italian, 
Dutch and German Unilever companies. 

Table 4.2 - Frozen food consumption in a number of 
EC countries, 1989 



Country kg/ head 



Denmark 24.5 

UK 21.9 

France 18.4 

Norway 17.4 

Netherlands 15.8 

Germany 15.2 

Belgium/ Luxembourg 14.4 

Ireland 13.7 

Italy 5.8 



Source: Birds Eye Wall's "Retail Business calculations" 

Although products are marketed through the large 
retail multiples a significant proportion has been 
sold through small independent retail outlets. The 
retail market share of this group of retailers is 
decreasing, and this trend is likely to continue. The 
major multiples have been very successful in market- 
ing their own-brand products, which are now often 
perceived as quality products. Both these factors 
are putting pressure on Birds Eye Wall's market. 

Table 4.3 - Household consumption of frozen foods 



Household consumption Households 
(oz/ person/week) purchasing (°/o) 



Frozen food 


1985 


1991 


1985 


1991 


Burgers 


0.91 


0.70 


15 


10 


Convenience 










fish products 


1.05 


0.90 


19 


14 


Convenience meal 










products 


1.20 


1.55 


14 


17 


Convenience cereal 










foods 


0.90 


1.22 


14 


15 


Vegetables 


1.60 


1.96 


13 


15 


Ice cream/ mousse 


2.86 


3.33 


17 


19 



Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
1985 and 1991 



Through its food group executive, Unilever is harmo- 
nizing frozen food products on a Europe-wide 



basis. The Grimsby site needs to match any Euro- 
pean food supplier in environmental, bacteriologi- 
cal as well as product quality standards. These fac- 
tors are adding to the pressure for increased prod- 
uctivity. 

4.4 Humberside management structure 
and organization 

Reporting to the factory general manager are: two 
operations managers, one for Grimsby and one 
for Hull, plus the personnel, commercial, planning, 
technical, engineering and agricultural managers. 
Each department has teams operating on both sites. 

The Grimsby operations manager has a team of 
manufacturing managers looking after various 
aspects of the operation, who are assisted by manu- 
facturing assistant managers (MAMs). These MAM's 
(formerly supervisors) look after operating teams 
which comprise process line technicians, process 
technicians and process operatives. 

4.4.1 Workforce 

There are approximately 1 500 people employed at 
the Grimsby site, of which a large percentage are 
women working as process operatives on four and 
five hour part-time shifts. A variable number of 
employees on temporary contracts are used to 
cope with peaks in demand. There are few workers 
from ethnic minorities employed in the factory, but 
this reflects the general situation around Humber- 
side. 

The workforce is relatively stable with a number of 
workers I nving been with the company for 20 or 30 
years. 

During the last three years there has been low staff 
turnover. 

4.4.2 Shift patterns 

Part-time workers follow a four hour shift pattern of 
6x4 hour shifts per day; 

06.00 - 10.00; 10.00 - 14.00; 14.00- 18.00; 
1 8.00 - 22.00; 22.00 - 02.00; 02.00 - 06.00 

Many women workers work 20 hours in 5 x 4hr 
shifts, as this is the minimum number of hours to 
work per week to be eligible for state benefits and 
redundancy payments. A number of women work 
the twilight or night shifts. 

Full-time workers follow an eight hour shift pattern 
of 3 x 8 hour shifts per day. 

06.00 - 1 4.00; 14.00 - 22.00; 22.00 - 06.00 

Craft engineers and process line technicians follow 
a different pattern: 

08.00 - 16.00; 16.00 - 00.00; 00.00 - 08.00 

The shift system has evolved within the food industry 
in the locality that is common to many companies. In 
a few cases, employees will work one shift at Birds 
Eye Wall's and go straight to the next shift at 
another employer. 
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4*4*3 Wages policy 

Pay at the Humberside factories is high both in rela- 
tion to the food industry in the area and f orthe local- 
ity when compared to other companies. Wages are 
negotiated through the three unions represented 
on the site: GMB which represents the majority of 
workers, electricians union (AE AW) and the supervi- 
sory union MSF. 

Acquisition of additional skills is sometimes linked to 
pay. Successful completion of the multi-skilling pro- 
gramme by craft engineers resulted in their upgrad- 
ing, which in turn was linked to higher pay. Similarly, 
the new process line technicians will also be 
upgraded on the successful completion of their 
training and will receive a concomitant rise in pay. 

4*5 Training 

4*5*1 Policy 

4.5.1 .1 Training policy of Unilever 

Unilever does not set a central training policy for its 
various operations. However they do have central- 
ized training policy and programme for the higher 
management grades, such as fast-track program- 
mes for those destined for the very highest level of 
management. 

4*5.1*2 Unilever UK National 
Management (UKNM) 

The UKNM have a policy to encourage companies 
to invest in training, to help spread best practice 
from one company to another and facilitate training 
in areas of common interest, e.g. training of indus- 
trial tribunals, graduate training. They also run a 
graduate training programme for all the UK Uni- 
lever companies. 

As the UKNM have no direct financial control or 
responsibility, they can only advise and encourage 
the UK companies to follow their policies. In particu- 
lar they try to influence a company's attitude and 
culture. For instance, the UKNM were particularly 
influential in stimulating the drive to gain accredita- 
tion with the Investor in People award. The UKNM 
provides a forum for discussion of common issues 
between the subsidiary companies directors. 

The Unilever food companies have recently estab- 
lished a UK foods training committee, which is look- 
ing at areas where they can cooperate. Appraisal 
training for managers is now done as a group as a 
result of this assertion, and other initiatives are 
under discussion. 

4*5*1.3 Biras Eye Wall's training policy 

The Birds Eye Wall's personnel director, based at the 
head office a. Walton on Thames is the custodian of 
the total company training effort. He is responsible 
for establishing priorities, ensuring that best prac- 
tice is transferred from one site to another, that 
budgets are controlled and company initiatives are 
followed through. 

The principal objective of the training policy is to sup- 
port the business objectives of Birds Eye Wall's by 
ensuring that each employee can carry out their 
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role to the highest standard and to facilitate the 
development of each individual to their full poten- 
tial. Central to this is the need to compete with the 
best in Europe in terms of productivity, product qual- 
ity, bacteriological and environmental standards. 

Much of the current training policy is directed 
towards implementing changes in working prac- 
tices. Competitive pressures during the 1 980s led to 
a new initiative in 1 987 called "Workstyle - A cata- 
lyst for change". This required a change of attitude 
amongst the workforce. The old autocratic manage- 
ment style was abolished and new work patterns 
and style introduced. Process personnel were 
organized in semi-autonomous work groups hav- 
ing line-assigned" skills. Such groups then took on 
responsibility for product quality, organizations of 
tasks, skills training and achievement of production 
targets. An additional programme was also set up 
to multi-skill engineering craftsman to increase their 
flexibility, i.e. equip electrical engineers with 
mechanical engineering skills and vice versa. 

In the most recent training initiative during 1992/ 
1993, craft engineers are being trained in produc- 
tion skills, and will be designated as craft line tech- 
nicians. Similarly, process operators are being 
equipped with basic engineering skills and desig- 
nated as process line technicians. 

The training costs for Birds Eye Wall's is in Table 4.4, 
the various elements of the training cost are shown 
in Table 4.5 

Table 4.4 - Training costs for Birds Eye Wall's in 1992 
(£000) 



Course costs 
Trainees salaries 
Training staff/ materials 
Total 



1417 
625 
252 

2294 



Table 4.5 - Major components of course costs for 

n* _l_ n. ._ \A/_II'- lOOO IC(\(\(\\ 



Management 


380 


26.8 


Assistant management 


22C 


15.5 


Head office/ sales 


160 


11.3 


Multi-skilling 


45 


3.2 


Line technicians 






Other craft 


140 


9.9 


Process other 


472 


33.3 


Total 


1417 


100.0 



1 Process and craft line technicians - a major item for 
1993 

A company wide consultative procedure was also 
introduced to improve communications between 
management and employees at department, fac- 
tory and company levels, and to encourage the feel- 
ing of ownership of their work. It also gives the 
employees and unions the opportunity to raise 
issues, such as training, with the management. This 
consultation and communication system consists of: 
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1. Work group meetings for all employees, meet- 
ing fortnightly; 

2. Departmental Consultative Committee, consist- 
ing of elected representatives and meeting 
every 2 months; 

3. Factory Consultative Committee, elected repre- 
sentatives, meeting quarterly; 

4. Company Consultative Council, elected repre- 
sentatives, 6 per site per year; 

5. Chairman's visit to all sites meeting with all 
employees. 

Elected committees are composed of one third man- 
agement, one third union representatives and one 
third elected employees. 

Many of the training activities are the result of this 
cultural change. 

Notional Vbcoriona/ Qua//ficaf/ons 
Birds Eye Wall's has been actively involved in the 
development of National Vocational Qualifications 
for the food industry. During 1993 a pilot study 
involving 30 process operators/ site will evaluate 
training and competence assessment for NVQs at 
Levels 1 and 2. 

4.5. 1 .4 Birds Eye Wall's Humberside 

In addition to implementing centrally derived policy 
(e.g. multi-skilling programme of craft engineers 
and the line technician initiative), the Humberside 
sites have used the central training framework to 
establish a policy fortraining operators in basic skills 
and for meeting legal requirements for training 
associated with hygiene and health and safety at 
work. Training of personnel at all levels was also 
given extra impetus at the Grimsby site by the need 
to derive maximum benefit from the major capital 
investment in plant and equipment. 

Birds Eye Wall's was the first company on Humber- 
side to gain the Investors in People Award as well as 
the first of the three Birds Eye Wall's sites to become 
accredited at the time of the last visit. 

4*5*2 Training programmes 

The personnel manager together with the general 
manager are responsible for developing the Hum- 
berside training policy. The training programme is 
implemented by the training officer and his staff. 

The training programmes can be grouped into the 
following categories; assistant management, craft 
engineers, operative, clerical, trainees, company - 
education scheme. The training department is also 



Table 4.6 - Training budget for Birds Eye Wall's 
Humberside 





Grimsby 


Hull 


Humberside 


Assistant managers 


£ 58,950 


£51,560 


110,510 


Engineering 


42,250 


25,100 


67,350 


Operative 


62,000 


52,010 


114,010 


Clerical 


775 


400 


1,175 


Total for 1992 


£ 163,975 


£ 129,070 
•% 


293,045 



responsible for an industry-education links scheme. 
The training costs,not including training department 
costs and opportunity costs are shown in Table 4.6. 

A significant proportion of the training is given by 
external training providers, who in some cases also 
undertake aptitude testing as part of the selection 
process. 

4.5.2.1 Assistant management training 

The major elements of the training forthis group are 
shown in Table 4.7together with the direct costs. The 
majority of the assistant managers (AMs) and manu- 
facturing assistant managers (MAMs) are complet- 
ing the Henley Career Manager open learning 
package. 

This leads to a nationally recognized management 
certificate which will eventually be linked to the 
Management Charter Initiative. There is also a sig- 
nificant programme to develop engineering skills of 
the MAMs. 



Table 4.7 - Major training elements for assistant 
managers in 1992 



Topic 


Cost (£) 


Comments 


Management courses 


10,000 


Will involve up to 60% 
of MAM's, validated 
by MCI. 


Engineering skills 


43,000 


Will involve up to 40%- 
of MAM's 


Pre-retirement 
preparation 


350 


AM over 55 years 


Electricity at work 
regulations 


1000 


4 MAM/AM's 


Information technology 1000 


All AMs 


Languages 


300 


Self learning software 


Individual training 
needs 


2000 


As agreed in annual 
review 


Engineering principles 


1300 


External course for 2 
engineers 



4*5*2*2 Engineering craftsman 

The training for this group can be divided into four 
sections, multi-skilling, line technician training, skills 
training and apprenticeships. The major elements 
for this group are shown in Table 4.8. 

Multi-skilling 

This is not such a major item in the present training as 
many of the current craft engineers will have now 
been through this programme. 

The training officer initially interviewed craft engi- 
neers to assess their current level of knowledge and 
discuss the new skills which would be required. 
About 70 craftsmen registered for the training 
which lasted 1 2 weeks at a training centre followed 
by work experience in the factory. Typically crafts- 



Table 4.8 - Major training elements for engineering 
craftsmen in 1 992 



Topic 


Cost (£) 


Comments 


Multi-skills 


5000 


6 craftsmen, EnTra 
validated 


Various plant 
operations 




A variety of courses 


Line technician 


9000 


6 Craft engineers 


Plant operation 


12000 


GCTA programme, City 
and Guilds validated 


Apprenticeships 




Continuation of existing 
training for 9 apprentices 
and 1 recruit 



men took 9-12 months to reach the required stand- 
ards. This multi-skilling programme won Birds Eye 
Wall's a National Training Award in 1989. 

Apprenticeship 

This is 4 year training programme during which con- 
siderable time and effort is devoted to developing 
craft engineering skills in a group of able young 
people. At present Humberside has 1 0 engineering 
apprentices. 

4.5.2.3 Process operatives 

This is numerically the largest group of employees. 
The major programme in terms of the budget forthis 
group is training for process line technicians. 
Although hygiene training will be given to all prod- 
uction employees this group were targeted during 
1992. The various elements of the 1992 training 
activities are shown in Table 4.9. 

Process line technicians - 1992/1993 initiative 
This programme will allow process operatives to 
acquire engineering skills and so take on some first 
line maintenance and repair work to give the work 
teams more flexibility. Process operatives who wish 
to join this programme musl first take a trainability 
test aimed at assessing their manual dexterity and 
ability to follow instructions. 

The training consists of four full-time one week pro- 
grammes given by an external training provider 
workshop. These are linked to periods in the factory. 
The assessment of the training takes place in the fac- 
tory. 

Hygiene training 

In 1 990 Birds Eye Wall's won another National Train- 
ing Av/ard for its design and implementation of a 
plan for hygiene training throughout the whole com- 
pany. Initially training was carred out by trainers 
from Grimsby College. More recently a highly moti- 
vated process operative, with previous experience 
in catering, has at her suggestion become qualified 
as a hygiene trainer. 
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Table 4.9 - Major training elements for process 
operatives in 1992 and course costs (£) 



Topic 


Cost (£ ) 


Comment 


Food hygiene 


3000 


500 process operators, 
internal course, RIPHH 
validated 


Line technician 


51000 


17 operatives, 4 week 
course on-site validation 


Internal transport 


1500 


80 operatives, external 
and internal trainers, 
externally validated 


Cost/quality 
awareness 




75 operatives half-day 
internal course 


Various process 
operations 




7 internal courses for 
between 12-100 
operatives 


Pre-retirement 


3500 


1 80 operatives, 2 day on 
site 


Process NVQs 
assessors 


1000 


6 skills trainers 


First aid 


2000 


4 day course, St Johns 
certificate 



The aim of this programme is to meet the require- 
ments of the Food Safety Act 1 990, and that all food- 
handlers in the company should study for and 
achieve the appropriate certificate from either the 
Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
(RIPHH) or the Institute of Environmental Health 
Officers. 

By running two hygiene training courses per week, 
each with about 12 employees, almost all staff on 
Humberside are nowtrained.The use of an internal 
trainer saved the company money, and the trainer 
was more readily accepted by her colleagues than 
an outside training provider. 

Skills trainers 

Each working group has a skills trainer. Usually this is 
a process operative who has been specially trained 
to train and advise on the operation skills needed 
for a production line. Most operators are familiar 
with one line. If flexibility demands that they work 
for a period on another line, then the skills trainer 
would be on hand to answer any questions they 
may have about the new task. 

4.5.2.4 Clerical staff training 

The 1992 training programme for this group is 
shown in Table 4.10. 
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Table 4.10 - Training costs for clerical staff 



Training area 


Costs(£) 


Comments 


Spreadsheets 


175 


ITEC evening course 


Shorthand 


100 


College evening course 


Graphics software 


500 


External course 


Information 
technology 




Self-learning 
packages 



4.5.2.5 Company education scheme 

The company makes sure that all its employees 
understand the benefits of training and the support 
the company will give them should they wish to 
undertake further training which will help them in 
their job. Posters are displayed around the factory 
to help promulgate the company's commitment to 
training and the help they are prepared to give. 

4.5.2.6 Appraisal system 

The company has an appraisal scheme in which 
every employee is appraised. The aim of appraisal is 
to identify strengths and weaknesses and find out 
how training can help an employee to develop his or 
her full potential. 

4*5.3 Evaluation 

The company culture has changed significantly in 
the last few years. Prior to 1987 the managership 
style was autocratic with little room for involvement 
of the workforce. There was a strong traditional 
management/ union interface. The business envi- 
ronment was rapidly changing, with increased 
mechanization, need for a higher skilled workforce 
and ever increasing need to compete on a pan- 
European basis. 

The strategic change in 1 987 with the introduction of 
the Workstyle programme saw the introduction of 
group working, group responsibility, and a philoso- 
phy of continuing change. The formula used to intro- 
duce this transition was based on three important 
tenets: the need to consult and communicate; the 
need to involve the workforce; the need to train and 
develop employees. 

4.5.3. 1 Company evaluation 

Evaluating the effectiveness of the new approach, 
including training, is very important to the company. 
This evaluation should be quantitative where pos- 
sible. An independent survey of the employees has 
shown an overwhelming acceptance for the pro- 
gramme. The company feels it now has excellent 
employee relations and a stable work force. Its busi- 
ness results have improved and it is now competitive 
within Europe. The adoption of the Workstyle prac- 
tices has achieved: 

• reduction in plant downtime and a quicker 
response to technical problems and has helped to 
increase line efficiency by 13%; 

• greater skill base, flexibility, team working and 
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employee involvement from an average of 5.6 
training days per employee per annum; 

• absenteeism reduced from 8.4 to 4.9%; 

• 32% of employees joining Sharesave - saving 
towards share ownership; 

• an annual saving from the introduction of line 
technicians; 

• obtaining the meat product export licence; 

• no product has been declared unfit for sale due to 
poor microbiological quality; 

• customer complaints down 11%; 

• 3 National Training Awards over the last four 
years. 

Their major strength is in technical training and per- 
haps their weakness is in training for head office 
and sales personnel. 

4.5.3.2 Union evaluation 

The major union on the site generally is very positive 
towards the company. It is on one hand concerned 
that the new practices are resulting in a decrease in 
the workforce, on the other hand it sees the training 
its members are receiving as a way to secure job sta- 
bility and job satisfaction. When legislation abol- 
ished the closed shop, union membership on the site 
changed very little, tht company has been happy to 
encourage newly recru.ted employees to join an 
appropriate union. Craft engineers were initially 
cautious in their attitude to the line technician 
scheme, they felt it could threaten their jobs and 
result in maintenance work being contracted out- 
side the factory. 

4.5.3.3 Evaluation by the workforce 

Members of the workforce all expressed consider- 
able satisfaction with the training offered by the 
company, particularly the hygiene training and the 
system of skills trainers for each work group. Opera- 
tives were trained on all parts of ihe line allowing 
them to move around and reducing the boredom of 
an otherwise repetitive task. The process technician 
said he preferred the current attitude in the factory. 
He felt more involved with his work nowthat he was 
able to take action himself on a breakdown instead 
of waiting for an engineer to come and do the job. 
The manufacturing manager, who had been with 
the company for 40 years felt that attitudes had cer- 
tainly changed, and that employees were now more 
flexible and more keen to be involved with the 
organization of their group. 

4.5.3.4 Evaluation by national 
reporter 

The Unilever central management do not appear to 
significantly influence the training policy of Birds Eye 
Wall's except that they essentially set the business 
targets for the company. Training is seen as funda- 
mental in implementing their business plans. They 
have adopted a Total Quality Management type 
approach fortheir management system so the train- 



ing policy is to improve business performance 
through both a highly skilled and an appropriately 
skilled workforce. Business plans, objectives and 
performance are promulgated to the employees 
through the consultative procedures. This also gives 
the social partners a forum for discussion. The 
unions are very positive towards the company, 
there was little evidence of local interest in national 
issues such as NVQs. It is also interesting to note that 
although the majority of the workforce are women, 
1 1 of the 14 union shop stewards are men. 

The quality of their training programme ha been 
recognized by their achievement in gaining 
National Training Awards in 1 988, 1 989, and 1 991 . 
They have also been accredited as an Investor in 
People and won the John Sainsbury Award for train- 
ing. 

Training schemes at all Birds Eye Wall's factories are 
focused on priorities agreed by head office and the 
introduction of new initiatives are phased in across 
the various sites with a site sometimes taking a par- 
ticular lead in one area. Grimsby for instance, led 
with the "Workstyle Programme" and development 



of semi-autonomous working groups for which it 
won a National Training Award in 1988. 

The company is careful to use the most cost and time 
effective methods of delivering training. This has led 
to a mixture of internal and external training provi- 
sion in which external predominates. The size of 
their training programme enables them to buy a 
product carefully tailored to their requirements. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that in at least 
two cases employees have pointed out that internal 
training provision would be more cost effective and 
that company has agreed to support these employ- 
ees in training to train. 

As the company follows a Total Quality approach 
most of its policy and strategy are transferable to 
other companies, although perhaps their approach 
to the implementation of these policies is more 
suited to large production units. 
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APPENDIX 



People interviewed 

Ken Butt, Personnel Director, Birds Eye Wall's Head 
Office, Walton on Thames 

Mark Fitzpatrick, Factory General Manager, Hum- 
berside 

Peter Smith, Personnel Manager, Humberside 
Neil Toyne, Training Manager, Grimsby 
Joy Hollingsworth, Hygiene Trainer, Humberside. 
Eddie Elliott, GMB Senior Steward, Humberside. 
Eric Wilson, Process Line Technician, Grimsby 
George Maidens, Manufacturing Manager, Fish Fin- 
gers, Grimsby 

Process Operatives on fish finger line at Grimsby. 
Laundry Reception Staff, Europe Factory, Grimsby. 

Company overview 

Staff Structure as at December 1992 and 1988 



Male Female 



Managers 


13 




Assis.--^t managers 


48 




Engineering 


60 




Process operatives full-time 


321 


68 


part-time 


31 


966 


Clerical full-time 


9 


28 


part-time 




13 


Training costs 






Training costs for Birds Eye Wall's 


in 1992 (£000) 




Course costs 


1417 




Trainees salaries 


625 




Training staff/ materials 


252 




Total 


2294 





Unilever Food Companies in Europe 

(Equity capital held by NV or PLC is indicated where 
this is less than 100%) 



• Unilever NV 

Netherlands: Van den Bergh en Jurgens BV: Iglo-Ola 
BV: Loders Croklaan BV: Uni Mills BV. 

Portugal: Iglo Industries de Gelados Lda (74%). 

Spain: Agra SA: Frigo SA (99%): Indusii'as 

Revilla SA (90%). 

Belgium: Unilever Belgium NV. 

Denmark: Unilever Denmark A/s. 

France: Astra - Calve SA (99%): Boursin SA 

(99%): Cogesal SA (99%): Francois 
dAlimentation etde Boissons SA(99%): 
Frigedoc SA (99%). 

Germany: Fritz Homann Lebensmittelwerke 
GmbH & Co KG: Langnese - Iglo 
GmbH: Meistermarken - Werke 
GmbH:'Nordsee'Deutsche Hochseefis- 
cherei GmbH: Union Deutsche Lebens- 
mittelwerke GmbH 

Greece: Elais Oleaginous Products A.E. (51%): 

Lever Hellas A.E.B.E.. 

Italy: Unil-ltS.p.A.. 

• Unilever PLC 

UK: * Birds Eye Wall's Ltd: Brook Bond Foods 

Ltd: Lipton Ltd: Lipton Tea Company 
Ltd: Loders Croklaan Ltd: Mattessons 
Walls Ltd: Van den Berghs and Jurgens 
Lid: John West Foods Ltd 

Ireland: H.B. Ice Cream Ltd: W&C McDonnell 

Ltd 



Source: Unilever Annual Report 1991 
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5. CLIFFORD FOODS PLC 



5. 1 Company overview 

The structure of the UK's milk and milk products 
industry consists of a central core of large organiza- 
tions and public companies, such as Dairy Crest, 
Northern Foods, Unigate and MD Foods, plus the 
Retail Cooperatives, along with a number of 
medium and small firms. Clifford Foods pic has been 
the largest of the medium-sized companies in this 
competitive fringe, but in February 1 993 the com- 
pany received a fake-over bid from Unigate. This 
bid was accepted by the directors and family share- 
holders who control over 50% of the company's 
ordinary share capital. As this report was written on 
the basis of information supplied before the take- 
over, it will describe the situation in Clifford Foods as 
in its previous independent form. 

The whole Clifford group had over 1 500 employees 
in 1991 and a turnover exceeding £140m in that 
year. Turnover was running at about the same level 
in the first half of 1992 at £70.1 m, but with a 
reduced profit of only just over £1 m. As well as its 
main activity in milk and dairy products Clifford's 
had interests in fruit juices, food coatings, meat 
products and ready meals. 

5.1.1 History 

The company began in 1874 as William Clifford's 
one-man dairy business with two cows, two pails 
and a yoke, delivering milk on foot to a small area of 
rural Middlesex. As economic growth and urbaniza- 
tion transformed the community and developed 
consumerdemand, so by the early years of the 20th 
century the company acquired more cows and used 
horse-drawn carts to make doorstep deliveries 
over an increasing area. The milk processing and 
retailing divisions expanded, and after the Second 
World War the company established a bottling 
plant in the new town of Bracknell in Berkshire. 

Over the next twenty years, Clifford's business took 
over 30 dairies, and by 1 960 became a public com- 
pany, albeit with a substantial family holding, which 
remains the case today. In the 1 960s and 1 970s the 
company expanded both in its geographical area 
of operations and product range. Dairies were 
acquired in Bristol in the late 1 960s (later, in 1 987, to 
be sold to Express Dairies) along with a 50% hold- 
ing in Cotteswold Dairy Ltd of Gloucestershire. In 
1 974 Middlesex Dairies were sold, but four years 
later the County Dairies group in Oxfordshire 
joined Cliffords resulting in a major expansion of 
the milk business. In « ddition the company had 
begun to manufacture cream and yogurt in the 
1 960s, milk shake base in 1 974, and moved into fruit 
juices by way of County Dairies in 1978. Further 
enlargement of the product range came in the 
1980s with the acquisition of Morton Foods, Roy's 
Quality Foods, Danby's Foods and Moruzzi Foods 
Ltd (the latter sold in 1990). 

5.1.2 Structure 

In 1992 the structure of Cliffords Foods pic com- 
prised three main divisions: Cliffords Foods, Clif- 
fords Dairies and County Dairies. 

Cliffords Foods Division was made up of three 
wholly owned subsidiaries: Roys Quality Foods in 



South Wales (chilled convenience foods), Danby 
Foods in Yorkshire (frozen ready meals) and Mor- 
tons in Oxfordshire (food coatings). In addition the 
company had 50% holdings in the Cotteswold Dairy 
atTewkesbury and Wye Valley Fruit Juices at Ross on 
Wye. 

Clifford's Dairies Division (based in Brackne! 1 ) was 
the retail arm of the company responsible for door- 
step deliveries of bottled milk. These have largely 
been franchised to 250 small independent fran- 
chisees. The division also ran a van sales operation 
called Elm Farm Foods. 

County Dairies Division - subject of study 
County Dairies Division originally had two quite 
separate operations in Bracknell and Kidlington,but 
rationalization has been proceeding forthe last two 
years. 

• Bracknell site 

There were about 209 people employed on this site 
in 1 992 which handles milk destined almost entirely 
for doorstep delivery by franchisees of Cliffords 
Dairies. Raw milk is received from tankers, pro- 
cessed into various types, including standard, 
skimmed and UHT, and bottled in glass returnable 
bottles. The site also produces value added prod- 
ucts such as milk shake base, cream, pot shake, 
cottage cheese and chocolate and custard sauces. 
Many of these are own-label products forthe major 
supermarket chains or fast food operators. 

• Kidlington site 

The Kidlington site employed 468 people in 1 992. It 
too receives raw milk which is processed, but here 
bottled into non-returnable containers (carton and 
plastic) for retail customers, primarily the major mul- 
tiples. In partnership with Bowater, the company is 
establishing the largest on-site dairy plastic bottle 
blow-moulding operation in Europe at Kidlington. 
The main non-milk processing and packaging activ- 
ity involves a very modern fruit juice plant produc- 
ing largely for major retailers. The head office of 
County Dairies was also based in Kidlington, 

Cliffords also had a sales and marketing operation 
forthe"CoolCoun1ry"brand of long-life dairy prod- 
ucts including a new range of yogurt imported from 
Germany. 

5.2 Markets and marketing strategy 

5.2.1 The milk market in the UK 

The UK dairy industry has experienced significant 
change in recent years and more is expected in the 
future. Developments relate to both the supply of 
milk from farms and io the retailing of milk to con- 
sumers. On the supply side, by mid-1994 the milk 
marketing scheme will have moved from the current 
statutory monopoly organization (Milk Marketing 
Boards) acting as first handlers of milk, to a system 
of voluntarycooperatives.TheMMBin England and 
Wales intends to form a cooperative called the 'Milk 
Marque". This organization will not be permitted to 
process liquid milk into products, and the MMB has 
to "float off its processing arm Dairy Crest, the larg- 
est milk processor in the UK, as a private company. 



In the future, processors may also make individual 
• contracts with farmers to supply milk or enter into 

cooperative schemes with groups of dairy farmers. 

Unlike in many other members of the EC, the major- 
ity of milk is consumed in liquid form in the UK. Ten 
years or so ago in England and Wales 90% was 
delivered in one-pint glass bottles to customers' 
doorsteps. Since then there has been a marked 
switch from doorstep delivery to retail shop sales, 
which by 1992 accounted for at least 40% of the 
total. Retailers frequently sell milk in larger pack 
sizes, for example two pint cartons, or four, five or 
six pint plastic containers. Multiples dominate the 
shop sales, where low prices, as much as 30% below 
doorstep delivered and small retail prices per unit, 
and long use-by dates have encouraged consumers 
to switch from, or supplement, the traditional deliv- 
ered supplies. In addition doorstep deliveries of milk 
are now in the process of transfer to small independ- 
ent franchisees rather than as previously through 
retail divisions of dairy companies. 

Milk consumption has continued to decrease over 
the decade, with' a significant movement from full- 
fot pasteurised to skimmed and semi-skilled milk 
which in 1992 accounted for almost half of the total 
liquid consumption. The overall decline reflects the^ 
lower consumption of milk-using beverages sucr^as 
coffee and tea, and an increasing consumer prefer- 
ence for taking them with little or no milk. Other 
drinks, particularly soft carbonates and fruit juices, 
tend to be preferred, especially by younger consum- 
ers. The increased consumption of breakfast cereals 
requiring milk has partly offset the fall in beverages. 

Milk products, such as cream, cheese, skimmed milk 
powder and butter, are allocated milk once the 
requirements of the liquid market have been ful- 
filled. Butter is the "sink" product, and tends to 
receive supplies last of all. Hence the effect of sea- 
sonal fluctuations in milk supplies from farms and 
the impact of political restrictions on farm output 
through the operation of dairy quotas under the 
CAP are particularly keenly felt in the manufacture 
of this residual product. In the face of falling milk 
supplies, many processing companies have had to 
close their creameries and several of the remaining 
plants are running far below capacity. Changes in 
the organizational structure of milk processing men- 
tioned above are likely to bring about further ration- 
alization within the dairy products induslry. 

5.2.2 Company policies 

At Cliffords Dairies, the policy of retailing milk for 
door-step delivery through franchisees has been 
generally successful, but it has meant that the com- 
pany itself retains responsibility for some of the less 
profitable milk rounds which could not be fran- 
chised. Cost savings and a reduction in week-end 
working for office staff have been achieved 
through computerization of retail and distribution 
activities. This area of milk retailing has continued to 
be profitable. 

County Dairies produces own-label milk for the 
I major retail chains such as Sainsbury's, Tesco, Wai- 

trose and Marks and Spencer, and in general relies 



heavily on the business of the retail multiplies. These 
companies have a growing share of the liquid milk 
market as doorstep delivery declines. The consider- 
able bargaining power of majorcustomers results in 
low retail margins, and further pressure arises from 
the current tendency of supermarket multiplies to 
price liquid milk very aggressively. The competitive 
weakness of processors is exacerbated by the 
decline in liquid milk consumption which has 
resulted in some areas of over-capacity. In these 
tight conditions there is very little scope for expan- 
sion in the dairy industry and County Dairies pur- 
sues a policy which involves keeping very close to its 
existing key customers, growing organically with 
them and developing new products only in areas 
which are likely to be profitable. 

County Dairies at Kidlington not only processes milk 
but is responsible through the sales team for liaising 
with the retail cuslomers for the sales of milk in non- 
returnable cartons. Production planners coordinate 
supplies of milk with processing and market require- 
ments. This is a complex task as County Dairies' sup- 
plier and customer base remains very large and 
diverse ranging from unsophisticated small farmers 
to the fast food and supermarket chains. Major 
. fetailers also tend to leave their orders to the last 
minute to minimize their delivery and storage 
requirements. Dairy products from Bracknell such as 
fresh milkshakes in pots and sweet sauces also are 
targeted at large retail customers, but competitive 
conditions remain keen and profits low. Much of this 
production takes place under retailers' own-label 
brands. 

Although primarily a dairy company, in order to 
maintain profitability in the face of falling sales of 
liquid milk over the past decade Cliffords has diver- 
sified into other food areas through buying several 
small specialist companies and through investment 
in the fruit juice operations at County Dairies. Mor- 
ton Foods makes coatings forfish, chicken and other 
prepared foods, primarily for own-label customers. 

Roys Quality Foods markets a range of prepared 
convenience products including pies, sausages, pas- 
ties, quiches, ready meals, cooked meats and an 
increasing range of vegetable-based items. Its tradi- 
tional van sales have declined while improving rela- 
tions with retail multiples have been developed. 

Danby's Foods make ready-prepared frozen meals 
sold to major retailers and caterers. All three compa- 
nies have had recent substantial investments in 
plant and management and aim to meet latest EC 
legislation standards. The marketing policy at the 
fruit juice side of the Kidlington factory involves the 
development of new quality juices and drinks, and 
lately freshly squeezed products and carbonated 
chilled juices. Again own-label production and prod- 
uct development for retailers is very significant. 

By contrast the long life Cool Country products are 
marketed through cash and carry wholesalers to 
independent small retailers and to the catering 
trade such as the cross-channel ferries' catering 
operations. These products are not typically sold 
through multiple retailers. 
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5*3 Factory organization - Kidlington 

The factory receives milk from bulk tankers which 
unload into temperature controlled storage holding 
tanks. The milk is transferred to pasteurisation or 
UHT processing and thence to the packaging plant. 
These stages of the operaiion are computerized 
and highly automated. Because of the variety of 
container sizes and forms in which retailers require 
delivery, the next stage of loading cartons or plastic 
bottles onto pallets or into cages is at present very 
labour intensive. This stage is due for modernization 
when a particular delivery system has been agreed. 

5*4 Workforce 

5.4.1 Structure 

The workforce comprises unskilled and semi-skilled 
operators, charge hands and supervisors in produc- 
tion, distribution, skilled maintenance together with 
laboratory, clerical, secretarial and managerial 
staff and directors. Generally production and 
operational staff are hourly paid using a clocking 
system, while some managerial and supervisory 
staff are monthly paid. 

A number of workers have been with the company 
for many years and staff turnover is generally low. 
Because the dairy industry does not pay particularly 
high wages a few experienced operatives do leave 
to go to more remunerative jobs. The effect of the 
recent recession has meant that the company has 
taken effective measures to improve efficiencies 
and lower labour costs by reducing temporary 
employees and cutting down numbers of staff 
employed by natural wastage and minimal redun- 
dancies. 

Fewer women than men are employed although 
there is a high proportion of women in senior posi- 
tions. This includes the divisional personnel man- 
ager, all laboratory managers and most senior 
laboratory staff, senior accounts staff and the sales 
and marketing team. There are about 30 staff repre- 
senting ethnic minorities between the two sites (5% 
Kidlington, 2.5% Bracknell). These are mostly from 
the Indian/ Pakistani group. This is not due to any 
prejudice but rather reflects the low level of ethnic 
minorities in the communities from which the work- 
force is drawn. 

County Dairies does not generally employ 16-year 
old school leavers as past experience has found 
them to be poortimekeepers because of the nature 
of the working arrangements and the need forclose 
supervision. There are relatively few 18-year old 
employees. 

Brockneli site Workforce is made up as follows: 
Male; Total 1 62 (76%) Female: Total 47 (24%) 



Age 16 25 26-55 55 16-25 26-55 55 

Numbers 22 119 21 10 28 9 



Kidlington site Workforce is made up as follows: 
Male: Total 392 (84%) Female: Total 76 (16%) 



Age 16-25 26-55 >55 16-25 26-55 >55 

Numbers 27 324 41 15 57 4 



Breakdown of activities at Kidlington 
Of the 468 employees at Kidlington, 200 are in 
dairy production and distribution, 200 in fruit juice 
production and distribution, and 60 in administra- 
tion. Of the latter, there are 14 in sales which 
includes telephonists/ receptionists, 30 in finance, 5 
on projects, 3 personnel and training, 2 on business 
systems. The dairy operation includes a mainte- 
nance team of 1 7 engineers and a laboratory team 
of 1 4. Similarly, the juice operation includes a main- 
tenance team of 16 and a laboratory team of 20. 

Shift patterns 

Fruit juice production operates a 3-shift system and 
some 2-shift working. Distribution generally works a 
2-shift pattern. Dairy operations work a 2-shift sys- 
tem on processing, with main production areas 
working early start to finish. All operational staff are 
required to "work to finish" which may involve long 
hours if there are production difficulties or delays. 
Many managers also work lengthy hours although 
not formally required to do so by their contracts. 

5.4.2 Educational levels of staff 

Qualifications of unskilled operatives range from 
none to GCSE standard (grades A - E). Supervisors 
generally have GCSE or equivalent and will have 
acquired or be working towards NEBSM qualifica- 
tions. Some Supervisors may also have City and 
Guilds Certificates. Laboratory technicians have a 
range of qualifications which may include City and 
Guilds Certificates, BTEC first, national or higher 
certificates, or degrees. Managers generally have 
degrees, although those who have been promoted 
from within the company may not. An example is the 
dairy operations director who joined the company 
as an unskilled process operative and worked his 
way up to a senior management position. 

5.4.3 Wages policy 

Wage negotiations are carried out for the whole 
industry through the National Joint Council of the 
TGWU, USDAVV, GMBATU and the Dairy Trade Fed- 
eration. Dairy industry wages are generally low 
because milk production tends to be associated with 
poorly paid agricultural labour. The latest agree- 
ment on wages and conditions of employment for 
employees in the dairy industry in England and 
Wales was made in July 1992. 

In the case of the Bracknell site, wages might be 
regarded as low for the locality which is part of "sili- 
con valley"and includes highly paid workers in com- 
puter industries. The company considers that wage 
rates at Kidlington compore roughly with those in 
the locality for similar types of employment. Simi 
larly wages are thought to be about average in rela 
tion to other parts of the dairy industry. 

Cliffords would like to move towards all staff being 
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paid salaries, but this is not popular because of lass 
of overtime pay. If overtime pay was added to sala- 
ries, operatives would ear"' more than supervisory 
and managerial staff. 

5.5 Continuing vocational training 
practices 

5.5. 1 Clifford Foods pic - training policy 

The company's first statement on training policy 
was issued in 1 969, and in 1 973 this was updated by 
a board of directors notice which embodied the fol- 
lowing sentiments. 

The company recognizes that training of staff is fun- 
damental to its efficient and profitable operation, 
and that this will be carried out in a systematic way. 
Managers are accountable for the selection, train- 
ing and development of all those reporting to him, 
and for the delegation of these responsibilities to 
managers and supervisors at a lower level. 

The specific aims of the training policy for all levels 
of staff are: 

a. To provide induction training forall new entrants 
or those transferred to a new department; 

b. to ensure that training and further education is 
available to enable all individuals to reach an 
effective performance in their jobs; 

c. to develop promotion potential; 

d. to promote a sense of responsibility and good 
working relationships; and 

e. to assist individuals to identify with the interests 
and operations of their working group and of 
the company. 

To achieve these aims, each year a training assess- 
ment and training plan will be prepared. 

5.5.2 County Dairies division - training 
policy 

In line with the Cliffords Foods policy statement 
above, County Dairies pursue an active pro- 
gramme of continuing vocational training amongst 
the workforce aimed at improving skills levels and 
encouraging personal development. The Compa- 
ny's Training Review for 1992/3 argues that the 
workforce is its most important resource, since while 
technology is available worldwide, it is the ability to 
use it that counts. This in turn depends on the quality 
of the workforce, not simply their individual skills but 
also their effectiveness as a learn. A stable and 
effectively trained workforce requires investment in 
training and rewards to those who develop skills, 
and should lead both to higher product quality, and 
through more efficient working, reduced labour 
costs. 

Recent difficult trading conditions in the dairy indus- 
try mean that company policy is to offer exceptional 
service and customer care to key customers. This can 
only be achieved by having a well trained and moti- 
vated workforce which extends from the first line of 
contact at switchboard level to production staff and 
senior management. Legal requirements under the 
Health and Safety at Work Act and the Food Safety 
Act 1990 are also driving a considerable training 



effort. Regular visits from factory inspectors and 
pressure from major retailers also ensure that man- 
agement maintain their commitment to achieving a 
well-trained workforce. 

In the Dairy Division of the company, the decision 
was taken in 1991 to combat fierce price competi- 
tion in the market by transforming County Dairies 
into a low-cost producer. This required: the rationali- 
zation of production into bottled milk at Bracknell 
and non-returnable cartons at Kidlington; the intro- 
duction of plastic bottle production at Kidlington; 
further investments in production machinery to gain 
economies of scale. While these technical changes 
have largely been achieved, a complementary con- 
diiion for increased competitiveness necessitates 
the development of a smaller, more highly and flex- 
ibly skilled workforce, which is only produced 
through an on-going programme of training. Other 
specific requirements to be tackled through training 
are: to increase efficiency and economies through 
reduced downtime and planned maintenance; the 
further development of professional competence 
and manufacturing skills; enhancement of owner- 
ship and accountability through performance stand- 
ards and appraisal. It was thought that such a 
change in culture within the dairy would require a 
major iniliative concentrating on the common and 
specific training needs of all the main operational 
categories: management; supervision; operatives; 
laboratory; engineering and distribution. 

The dairy production process was identified as the 
core area of the business, and a common needs 
plan which covers all the functional roles has been 
developed to strengthen the understanding of theo- 
retical and practical applications. This plan has 
three main phases and requires that all those in- 
volved in the dairy operation have an appreciation 
of: 

1 . basic issues: product; pasteurisation; microbiol- 
ogy; hygiene (iraining undertaken at Rease- 
heath College of Agriculture); 

2. further developments: CIP systems; basic food 
hygiene certificate; carton testing and quality; 

3. certain key individuals would undertake train- 
ing in the following areas: advanced food 
hygiene certificate; production and process 
management; manufacturing resource plan- 
ning; supply chain management. 

The rationale behind the basic issues training is to 
develop understanding and hence a sense of 
involvement and responsibility. It is intended that 
process instructions are carried out because the 
operative knows the consequences of failure to run 
equipment or plant correctly. The further training in 
CIP extends basic understanding to the mainte- 
nance of quality and hygiene in plant facilities, while 
food hygiene training for process operatives and 
packers gives the knowledge to spot machine, pack- 
aging and process errors. Carton testing and qual- 
ity provides essential insight for diagnosing prob- 
lems in carton quality, machine processing and pack- 
aging. 

Key operation staff would be trained by means of 
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the Advanced Food Hygiene Certificate in the tech- 
nical expertise to meet the"due diligence"and "com- 
petent person" aspects of defence under the Food 
Safety Act, 1990. 

Again practical knowledge acquired should be 
transferable into awareness and anticipation of 
problems in the production processes. Manage- 
ment skills would be developed in two ways: manu- 
facturing resource planning, which enhances the 
management role through knowledge and delivery 
of industrial techniques; and supply chain manage- 
ment, which covers interaction both internal and 
external to the firm. Supply chain management 
focuses on understanding how decisions made in 
one area impact elsewhere in the chain; how 
mis-management of the chain adversely effects 
customer service; and on the agreement of per- 
formance standards with suppliers. 

5.6 Training programmes 

5.6.1 Formal performance appraisal 
system 

County Dairies have a well documented and organ- 
ized appraisal system which aims to: evaluate the 
effectiveness of managers and staff; help ensure 
" that people and jobs are correctly matched; agree 
and update job responsibilities including standards 
and levels of authority; agree and obtain commit- 
ments to measurable performance objectives that 
stretch the individual and ensure achievement of 
company and departmental objectives; systematic 
review of individual's strengths, weaknesses and 
potential development; identify training needs to 
improve performance; provide feedback; oblige 
managers to talk things through with each of their 
immedic;e subordinates individually, that is, be "in 
touch". 

Appraisals are carried out annually. Appraisees are 
given a preparation form by their managers to com- 
plete and return at least a week before the 
appraisal. Following appraisal targets and objec- 
tives are set for the next 6-1 2 months and the train- 
ing officer is advised of any training requirements. 

5.6.2 Management training 
programme 

Following appraisal, the training officer will draw 
up a training plan in conjunction with the personnel 
managers and senior management. 

Training courses are run internally if resources are 
available and cover the following topics: employ- 
ment law; group behaviour, team working , people 
skills, etc.; health and safetytraining; industrial rela- 
tions. External courses are used for specific techni- 
cal training, for example UHT processing, and indi- 
viduals will be sent on these as production needs 
require. 

All employees are encouraged to obtain further 
technical qualifications and the company will pay 
for day release or evening classes provided they 
are job related. The use of open and distance learn- 
ing methods is also supported and two managers 
have successfully completed open learning pack- 
^ip< in management skills. 
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5.6.3 Graduate training programme m% 

In fhe last two years, County Dairies have not ^6 • 

recruited any graduates but in better economic 
times the following programme for graduates was 
used: 

Year 1 : substantial multidisciplinary projects given to 
new graduates which will help them understand all 
aspects of the business: Monthly Review and Evalu- 
ation (MORE) carried out as part of a constant 
appraisal system; log book kept and signed off as 
graduate completes assignments; 

Year 2: given production supervision post; MORE 
continues; further education encouraged. 

5.6.4 Supervisor training 

County Dairies has 69 supervisors split between the 
two sites. While supervisors have a range of qualifi- 
cations from none to graduate they all follow a 
3-day NEBSM course leading to a qualification in 
supervisory management. They undertake project- 
based training within the company as well as health 
and safety and food hygiene training. County 
Dairies is seeking NEBSM accreditation for its super- 
visory training. 

5.6.5 Operator training 

Over the last 18 months the company has been 
developing ?ormal"Safe Operating Procedures"for 
all tasks carried out in the factory. These are 
extremely detailed and contain not only a column of 
instructions on how to do the job, but also on the 
health and safety implications and training require- 
ments for the job. A system of training matrices is 
also used to identify competences and training 
needs amongst the workforce. 

The company has a multi-disciplined approach to 
engineering craftsmen at Kidlington, with the 
acknowledged need forfurtherdevelopment at the 
Bracknell site. The aim is to enable repair and main- 
tenance of machinery to be carried out in a more 
flexible and cost-effective manner. Top grade 
operators undertake technical training at Rease- 
heath College in dairy technology and increased 
flexibility will follow as key individuals understand 
process operations from both operational and 
maintenance points of view. Others take 3 months 
training leading to City and Guilds Certificates. The 
company also has a few engineering apprentices. 

5.6.6 Basic food hygiene training 

The 6 hour basic 1EHO course in food hygiene has 
been undertaken by all staff in production and 
maintenance, laboratories and product develop- 
ment. In a few cases it has highlighted literacy prob- 
lems amongst employees which the company has 
dealt with in a sensitive manner, using oral rather 
than written examination, and by encouraging staff 
to attend Adult Learning classes. 

5.6.7 Specific training programmes on 
customer care 

5.6.7.1 Sales office 

The liquid milk market of declining doorstep deliv- j§ 
ery, generally the more profitable area, and 
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increased importance of retail sales through multi- 
ples, has focused on the need to improve customer 
care and service. This was seen as potentially signifi- 
cant in slowing the decline in bottled milk sales and 
in maintaining good relations with major retail buy- 
ers. In addition, the drive towards making County 
Dairies a low cost producer required a greater 
exploitation of economies of scale from the rational- 
ized processing through increased sales. The cost 
reductions included the combining of the Bracknell 
and Kidlington sales offices into one unit at Kidling- 
ton, with reduced staff and hence extra pressure on 
those remaining. 

There had also been a number of adverse com- 
ments by customers about the competence of the 
company's switchboard operators and staff in the 
Sales Office. This amounted to a potentially serious 
situation because, whilst at the lower end of the sta- 
tus and pay scale, these staff are the first line of con- 
tact for both customers and suppliers and could 
damage the company image by poor performance. 
Most of the staff involved had not received any for- 
mal training forthe job and in the vital area of com- 
munications there was no proper procedure fortak- 
ing and reporting messages. Therefore a full review 
of the training needs of the sales and customer ser- 
vice areas was carried out. 

Initially the company used a BBC training package 
on Customer Care, which was quite successful and 
led to a brainstorming session with the staff con- 
cerned to find out their reactions. This was particu- 
larly fruitful because staff were flattered that they 
had been asked for their opinions and came for- 
ward with some very useful ideas. The next stage 
was a tailored programme devised with a Woking- 
ham-based consultancy, Sigma Marketing, which 
covered further telephone and communication 
skills, created a pro-active approach by the sales 
team and helped to develop staff personally. 

The three-module programme consisted of: 

1. training on customer care and business docu- 
mentation during which staff visited customers 
and tried to understand their problems on a per- 
sonal level; 

2. telephone handling skills course on speech, sin- 
cerity, practical use of telephone equipment; 

3. customer care and sales awareness, including 
sales promotion. 

The programme was tailored to provide consistent 
language, culture and approach. Workshops, 
videos, critique and feedback session were used. 
The training involved a good deal of realistic role- 
playing and achieved a much greater appreciation 
of the external customer or internal production plan- 
ner's point of view. Even hesitant, longer established 
members of the team were encouraged to partici- 
pate by the relaxed atmosphere of the training, the 
drawing out of group ideas, and the commitment by 
senior line management to implement suggestions 
from the course. 

During the programme, each member of the sales 
team produced an action plan which included, for 



example, reducing numbers of complaints, advising 
customers on new products and promotions, deal- 
ing with enquiries more quickly and effectively, 
improving communication with account managers. 
The results showed a significant improvement in self- 
esteem by the sales team, much better relationships 
between the team and customers and colleagues in 
the factory. Individual sales team members now 
deal with particular customers, with enhanced own- 
ership and commitment, and with an incentive to 
develop new products and sales. In a validation 
exercise three months after the main training 
period, il was discovered that: complaints had 
reduced from an average of 20 per week to 2; the 
manager was no longer required to handle prob- 
lems, whereas previously seme 1 5-20 enquiries per 
week had been necessary; disputed orders and 
claims due to incorrect or incomplete deliveries fell 
by 50%; staff meetings to deal with problems were 
no longer required and qualitative feedback from 
customers showed marked improvements in tele- 
phone manner, customer care and information pro- 
vided. 

The programme also highlighted the need forbetter 
planning and communication within County Dairies 
and this ultimately led to training in supply chain 
management. 

5.6.7.2 Supply chain management 

The sales office programme led to an examination 
of County Dairies supply chain involving all stages 
of the business from raw materials through to the 
customer's finished product. Staff involved included 
sales and marketing, sales office, planning, produc- 
tion management, purchasing and distribution. The 
objective was to improve understanding and com- 
munication, making sure that those involved 
worked as a team and to develop an effective strat- 
egy for County Dairies. 

The training course looked at case studies on Wool- 
worth's and Tesco's and asked staff to apply some of 
the same principles to County Dairies supply chain in 
a series of workshops. These also included agreeing 
standards of performance with suppliers and crisis 
management. The programme was somewhat revo- 
lutionary since it involved junior sales and switch- 
board staff working alongside managers. The fear 
was that senior staff would shout everyone down 
and junior staff would be intimidated. In the event 
this did not happen and extremely good results 
were achieved which have been the source of com- 
pliments from customers and suppliers. 

5*6*8 The cost of training and training 
records 

Despite the company's commitment to training the 
training officer reported that the budgets had been 
cut in 1993 whilst the dairy production operation 
underwent a major te*:hnLal refurbishment and 
development programme. 

Detailed records of all courses attended by staff 
and the direct costs are held by the personnel 
department. Data for the Bracknell site for the 
period December 1991 - December 1992 is as 
follows: 



8 first aid courses 

55 basic food hygiene 

21 safety for managers 

6 safety for reps 

2 factory inspection workshop 

2 code box printer 

2 UHT Seminar 



The vast majority of these training days were deliv- 
ered "in-house".The total direct cost of the training 
as measured over this period for the Division was in 
excess of £120,000. These figures exclude accom- 
modation and subsistence costs. Of these costs 
incurred, about 20% was provided by the Dairy 
Trade Federation through the co-responsibility train- 
ing fund. 

External funding of training 

The possibility of obtaining partial support from the 
Department of Trade and Industry (DTI) for the Cus- 
tomer Care Training was investigated. Costs would 
have been only partly met by the DTI and the com- 
pany would have been expected to use a consultant 
selected by the DTI. This was not acceptable and it 
was agreed to use the services of Sigma Marketing 
(see Section 5.6.7.1) which proved very successful. 
However courses in supply chain management (see 
Section 5.6.7.2) have been 90% funded by the Dairy 
Trade Federation. 

5.7 Assessment of training 

5.7.1 Social partners 

Discussion with management and members of the 
sales team showed an appreciation of the improve- 



ments in the company's training in recent years. A 
more comprehensive programme had been essen- 
tial due to the market and legal changes in the com- 
pany's environment, and the restructuring and 
rationalization of production and marketing. Reali- 
zation of the need to maintain good customer rela- 
tions and the implications for supply chain manage- 
ment had brought about a greatercomrnitment and 
appreciation of teamwork by staff at all levels. Flexi- 
bility needed in production and engineering roles 
involved the breaking down of traditional skill 
demarcation lines, and acceptance of this was com- 
ing. 

5.7.2 National reporter's view 

Over the past two years the company has 
responded to the tighter economic environment by 
rationalization and cost reduction, and yet 
attempted to maintain or enhance its product qual- 
ity and customer care. Creating a more flexible, 
responsible and integrated workforce has neces- 
sarily involved a major training effort using both 
external and internal resources. The recruitment of 
a new training officer in 1 991 gave added impetus 
to the programme and provided the catalyst to fur- 
ther develop the company's pro-active approach to 
improving health and safety standards and training 
to more than satisfy the company's legal obligations. 

The particular programmes studied in the report, 
sales office and supply management, showed a sen- 
sitive use of external trainers to improve interper- 
sonal skills, develop individual's abilities and atti- 
tudes, and meet business needs. 
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APPENDIX 



People interviewed 

Terry Garratt: Personnel Manager, Bracknell Site 
Paul Wharton: Divisional Training Officer, County 
Dairies 

Sharon Newitt: Sales Office Supervisor 

Comments obtained from: 

Bel Appleby: Divisional Personnel Manager 



Company overview 





1991 


1988 


Turnover (£m) 


140.6 


124.6 


Operating profit (£m) 


5.9 


6.8 


Average Staff Numbers 


1,523 


1,745 
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6. TUNNEL REFINERIES LTD 



6.1 Description of the company 

6.1,1 Company structure 

Tunnel Refineries Ltd are a cereal sweeteners and 
starch producing company. Tate and Lyle and its sub- 
sidiaries are the major share holders in the com- 
pany, with 66.7% of the shares'. Other cereal sweet- 
eners and starch producing companies either 
wholly owned by Tats & Lyle or in which they are the 
majority share holder (the percentage of shares 
held is indicated), in EC and USA are; 

Belgium Amylum NV Cereal sweeteners 

and starches, (66.7%) 

USA A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Cereal sweeteners and star- 
ches, (90%). 

Germany Prignitz- Starke GmbH 

Greece Biamyl SA 

Netherlands Zetmeelbedrijven de Bijenkorf BV 

Spain Campo Ebro Industrial SA 

The other shareholder in both Tunnel Refineries and 
Amylum NV is CI P. Tunnel operate as a largely 
autonomous business unit. 

6.1.2 Products and marketing strategy 

Tunnel process over 350,000 tons of French maize 
and British wheat annually, and they have their own 
flour mill in Suff olk.Their major products are glucose 
syrups, fructose, and starches, and the company 
supplies the soft drinks, confectionery, convenience 
food, pharmaceutical, and paper industries. 
By-products, or co-products, are maize germ for oil, 
gluten and gluten meal. Tunnel considers that they 
are operating in a high volume/ low margin indus- 
try. The biggest demand for sweeteners will be 
determined largely by the soft drink consumption 
which in turn can be influenced by seasonal and 
weather factors. 



Fructose can be used as a substitute for sucrose in 
many products, one of its advantages is that it has 
120% sweetness of sucr ose. However, the EC has 
placed a quota on fructose production, to protect 
sugar beet industry. Tunnel is the only UK company 
with an EC quota. Fructose is also known as isoglu- 
cose, and sold under the trade name iso-sweet. 

Profitability of syrup production is affected by the 
Common Agriculture Policy (CAP) of the EC, through 
the relative raw material prices in starch and sugar 
regimes. Tunnel's future is likely to be affected by 
decisions taken within the CAP. For example, a pos- 
sible cereals deficit in EC because of a reduction in 
CAP support might well affect the company's profit- 
ability. 

The main UK competitors are Cargill, ABR, and Cer- 
estar. Tunnel have approximately 30°/o of the mar- 



ket. Their current turnover is about £1 00m, profits 
were in the region of £2-3m in the 80s, and in 1 992 
in the region of £5m. 

6.2 Training policy 

6.2.1 Background 

To a large extent the unit operations used in the 
production operations at Tunnel are closer to a 
chemical plant than to a food factory. It is a capital 
intensive operation, replacing equipment has been 
the main area of capita! expenditure. 

During the early 1 980s the plant was overmanned, 
so a programme of labour reduction was under- 
taken. By the mid-1 980s the company had focused 
on its core business operations, contracting-out 
ancillary operations such as catering, transport, and 
the construction and operation of a combined heat 
and power plant. In the late 1980s the payroll was 
still high, this was partly due to the location of the 
plant which is just east of central London on the river 
Thames. To maintain their operating margins it was 
necessary to reduce costs, further de-manning was 
considered essential. 

A skills evaluation programme was undertaken. As 
a result it was decided to upgrade skills of the work- 
ers and introduce team operation on shifts. This 
major initiative was known as'Troject Futures*. With 
a more flexible workforce it is hoped to reduce the 
shop floor work force from 151 to 132 and achieve 
a saving of £750,000. 

Recent capital investment in a new more sophisti- 
cated plant was another major reason for further 
training. 

6.2.2 Training programme 

The objective was to change from a system where 
each shift consisted of: shift process operators, shift 
maintenance craftsman, and shift quality control 
staff; to a team of process operators that would 
undertake first line maintenance and the necessary 
quality control operations. First line maintenance is 
defined as the ability to change a unit, such as a 
pump, to ensure continued production. 



A team of eight personnel from various levels and 
parts of the factory was bought together to imple- 
ment the skill development programme. The team 
was trained in instructional skills and then under- 
took most of the training themselves.The main train- 
ing location was the local Lambeth Skills Centre, 
which was taken over and equipped with the appro- 
priate plant. In order to see the conditions and con- 
text of the training, an instructor from the Skills Cen- 
tre trained at Tunnel, which included working shifts. 
A total of 5,500 man-training days, of which almosi 
80% was conducted "in house" were undertaken. 

Shift maintenance craftsmen largely elected not to 
take part, as they saw training to work on produc- 
tion as being demeaning. Since their skills are very 
transferable, at a time of reasonable demand in the 
locality they could move to other companies, 



1 Tate and Lyle PLC annual report 1992 ^ ^ 
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There were three aspects to the training: quality con- 
trol, craft skills and team skills. 

Quality control training has been very successful. 
Operatives now carry out a full range of tests, from 
raw material to finished goods checks. A wide range 
of procedures are carried from simple pH measure- 
ments to use of high pressure liquid chromatogra- 
phy. The most significant problem was developing 
the necessary skills to interpret the results, such as 
chromatograms. The staff in the quality control 
department still take responsibility for product 
release, and help in trouble shooting and interpreta- 
tion of results. In a sense the QC staff act as consult- 
ants f v o the production team. 

Acquiring the necessary craft skills to undertake the 
first line maintenance of the plant did not cause 
problems. However the team operatives found the 
diagnosis of mechanical problems difficult.They pre- 
ferred to change a mechanical unit irrespective of 
the problem, rather than diagnose the problem and 
take necessary action. Consequently a craftsman is 
employed on each shift to assist in the diagnosis of 
problems. 

Major problems occurred in developing team skills 
and accepting ownership of their job objectives and 
targets. Motivation and decision making were prob- 
lems, operatives found it difficult to act on their own 
initiative, for example, acting to shut down the plant 
in a crisis. The change from a well structured system 
to team operation in one step proved to be too 
much of a problem. Reducing team size and increas- 
ing the numberof team leaders has helped to allevi- 
ate the problem. 

6.3 Evaluation 

6.3. 1 Company evaluation 

The cost of training was recovered within the first 
yearfrom the reduction in labour costs. Quality and 



reliability has improved because routine process 
maintenance is carried out in a planned way by day- 
work technicians. Quality is now seen as something 
for which all employees have a responsibility. 

Improving productivity highlighted the need to sim- 
plify and modernize the paperwork control system. 
Outside consultants have been employed to mod- 
ernize the system. This will help in the move towards 
ISO 9000 accreditation. 

T raining at plant operator level has been a key issue 
in recent years and will continue to be so in the near 
future. Evaluation of the costs and benefits of train- 
ing are undertaken, torgets to cost saving through 
training are set for each initiative. 

A number of environmental side effects (prin zipally 
smell) can originate from the operation of the plant, 
none of which are dangerous, but th^y can be irritat- 
ing. It is therefore essential that the operatives act 
responsibly and take responsibility for preventing or 
minimising any environmental pollution. Priority is 
given to maintaining a good relationship with the 
local authorities. 

6*3*2 Evaluation by the national 
reporter 

After a brief initial interview with the training man- 
ager it was not possible to progress the case study 
further within the time scale of the survey. 

The responsibility for training policy is to be 
devolved almost completely to the site. The objec- 
tives of the training policy are clearly to improve 
business performance. 

The company have a considerable interest in the 
development of National Vocational Qualifications, 
but it has not been possible to discuss this with the 
company. 
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People interviewed 

D. A. Rice, Personnel Manager, Tunnel Refineries Ltd 
Interviews with other employees have not been pos- 
sible. 
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Glossary 



CONCLUSIONS 



1 ♦ Developments in the UK food 
industry 

The food industry in the U K forms a major part ot the 
chain from agriculture to consumers, and about one 
quarterof consumers'expenditure on food and non- 
alcoholic drinks is accounted for by value added in 
food manufacturing.The industry contributes about 
2.5% of GDP out of a total food sector (agriculture, 
manufacturing, wholesaling, catering and retailing) 
contribution of just under 9% (see Table 2.2). A sim- 
ple division of the industry into agriculturally orien- 
tated sectors such as grain milling, sugar, meat 
slaughtering and dairy processing and consumer 
orientated sectors like confectionery, biscuits, snack 
foods and soft drinks, serves to emphasize the dif- 
fering pressures in the economic environment of the 
industry. The former group has tended to decline 
with the agricultural industry and its EC support, 
while the latter, although not completely recession- 
proof, has fared better in recent years than many 
industries, particularly those producing investment 
goods and consumer durables. 

Overall the consumption of food has grown slowly 
in the last decade, less than 1 % per year, while alco- 
holic beverages have increased by about half the 
rate for food. Hence food and drink represents a 
smaller proportion of consumer spending as real 
incomes in the economy rise, the total, including 
meals out having fallen from over 28% in 1980 to 
under 24% in 1 992. Household spending on Tood :s 
currently less than half this percentage. This propor- 
tion would probably be much lower if producers 
had not responded to changing consumer needs for 
more processed, convenient, and hence value- 
added products. The market has also become more 
fragmented in order to meet more specific con- 
sumer requirements. 

The structure of the industry is fairly concentrated, 
since while there are almost 10,000 food manufac- 
turing firms in the U K, it has been estimated that ten 
account for approximately 30% of all U K food sales. 
UK-based companies also rank highly in Europe, 
with some 1 3 of the top 20 European-owned food 
and drink companies. US-based companies 
account for about one-half of the European top 20 
if ihey are included. A further important feature of 
the food sector is the size and significance of major 
retailers, and the bargaining power they are able to 
exert over their suppliers in terms of price and speci- 
fications. Manufacturers with well-known brands, 
supported by significant advertising expenditure, 
are able to hold their own, but most have come 
under pressure from retails' own-label products. 
Many manufacturers, especially those with excess 
capacity, produce retailers' own-laDels in competi- 
tion with their brands. Others have tried to establish 
international brands to spread risks and expand 
profit opportunities. 

Despite the size of UK food manufacturers, many 
studies have suggested that productivity, although 
improving, is relatively modest compared to rivals in 
the major industrial countries. Improving produc- 
tivity results from reducing employment, as labour is 
replaced by capital, often involving changes in tech- 
nology, and from changes in human resource man- 



agement.These have created newpressuresforcon- 
tinuing vocational training in areas such as multi-skil- 
ling of engineers and introduction of team working, 
topics which are developed in several of the case 
studies. 

The food industry in the UKis also a major employer, 
in 1990, 2.4% of all employees were employed in 
this sector. The numbers have been steadily falling 
since 1 974, between 1 985 and 1 990 they fell from 
636597 to 532089 (Labour Force Survey) i.e. about 
16%. However during 1991 a dramatic reduction 
of nearly 50,000 occurred. The three largest sub- 
sectors in terms of employment are bread and bis- 
cuits production, N ACE 41 9; slaughtering and meat 
processing, NACE 412; and brewing, NACE 427. 
Together they account for over 50% of the employ- 
ment in this sector. During the period 1 935 to 1 990 
employment in these sectors changed by -5%, +1% 
and -20%, respectively. A contrary trend to the eco- 
nomic fortunes of agriculturally and consumer ori- 
entated sectors. 



The increase in employment in sub-sector NACE 
412, slaughter and meat processing, can partly be 
attributed to a trend towards convenience foods. 
Meat processing is increasing at a rather slower 
rate, suggesting that more labour intensive opera- 
tions are being introduced in this sub-sector. The 
increase in labour is most usually in unskilled or low 
skilled packing operations, in areas where there are 
high food security or safety risks. This is contrary to 
the situation in other sub-sectors where changing 
technology and automation is resulting mainly in the 
loss of unskilled packing operatives, e.g. in biscuit 
production. 

There are a number of pressures for change which 
are affecting human resources management. The 
increasing power of major retailers in the last 10 
years to dictate theirown terms has squeezed profit 
margins as illustrated in the Cliffords study.This is the 
result of demands for more competitive pricing and 
tighter product specification. Another pressure 
comes from the public interest and concern over 
food safety issues.The level of interest in food safety 
is greater in the U K compared to the rest of the EC. 
These economic, social and health issues have led to 
the wide spread introduction of quality assurance, 
including Hazard Analysis Critical Control Point pro- 
cedures, and of quality management systems. In 
anticipation of implementation of the EC hygiene 
directive there has been a rapid and extensive intro- 
duction of food hygiene training programmes. 

2. Development of CVT - training policy 

Universally in the companies studied, the prime 
objective of training was to improve business per- 
formance. A further common feature was the desire 
to establish effective communications, both verti- 
cally and horizontally. Management in the compa- 
nies studied expected the employees to listen to 
them however, they also accepted it was a two way 
process and were prepared to listen to, and usually 
actively seek, *he views of their employees. 

Developing flexibility in the workforce was a high 
priority in'the training programmes of the compa- 
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nies studied, as both a short term and long term 
objective. This was manifested in several ways. One 
aspect was multiskiiling the workforce, particularly 
the craft engineer level. These engineers were being 
trained in other aspects of engineering, i.e. the 
mechanical engineer would be trained in the skills of 
the electrical craft engineer (Birds Eye Wall's, Tunnel, 
McVitie's, Cliffords). 

Another approach to increase flexibility was the 
introduction of team working and often much of the 
training was directed to this policy. There were sev- 
eral aspects to this training. Giving the team the 
skills they needed to be flexible was one objective. A 
frequent example was training process operators 
(Birds Eye Wall's, Tunnel, McVitie's) to undertake first 
line maintenance and repair operations in place of 
the craft engineer. Skills and understanding in qual- 
ity assurance and control procedures were also 
important aspects of training policy. Operatives at 
Tunnel were trained to use sophisticated laboratory 
equipment so they could undertake on-line quality 
control. Social and interpersonal skills necessary in 
a team were also features of many studies. A conse- 
quence of team working was often a reduction in 
the number of layers in the management hierarchy 
in the factory which occasionally produced culture 
problems. 

The desire to change the culture of the workforce 
often occurred simultaneously with the introduction 
of team working. A similar policy was also found 
when team working was not an issue. The main 
objective here is to persuade the workforce to 
accept responsibility or ownen'iip for job perform- 
ance and meeting production targets and objec- 
tives. Thus a feature of many of the case studies is 
that they are now introducing, or intending to in the 
near future, job appraisal for all employees. 
Appraisal was previously only for management and 
supervisory levels. 

Various aspects of legislation affected company 
training policy. The most obvious and significant in 
terms of the costs was hygiene training. This has 
taken a significant proportion of the training budg- 
ets of small companies over the last two years and is 
likely to do so for at least another year. For some 
workers the hygiene training has been the first train- 
ing they have received during their working life. 
When this was accredited by a third party it was for 
some the first qualification they had received. Less 
obvious, but particularly important was the effect of 
the 1990 Food Safety Act and the introduction of 
due diligence defence. This has particularly high- 
lighted the need to maintain training records, which 
is a step towards establishing a training policy. These 
legal requirements could provide an important 
entrance to training for a company with no previous 
training policy, especially if support and guidance 
were available. 

A further commonality in training policy was that 
many of the companies had recently invested in new 
process plants. Training for the resultant change in 
technology was therefore a feature in many of the 
case studies (McVitie's, Prospect, Cliffords and Birds 
Eye Walls). 
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All the companies supported personnel develop- 
ment programmes. This is partly because they saw 
the workforce as not necessarily being of the educa- 
tional level they will require in the future as newtech- 
nology is introduced, and partly encourage career 
development from within the company. Prospect 
were particularly committed to personal develop- 
ment, with schemes designed to encourage the 
advancement of existing staff .There were also short 
term objectives such as up-dating skills and knowl- 
edge. 

The benefit of training to individuals became appar- 
ent from the intei-views with employees. This was 
especially so in the case of Halls and Prospect, 
where a training policy is a relatively recent innova- 
tion. Here considerable individual satisfaction had 
been gained by training, especially when it resulted 
in gaining a nationally recognized qualification. 

3* Social dialogue on training 

Training was not a significant feature of the social 
dialogue with the unions within the case study com- 
panies. At the shop floor level there was little interest 
in national training issues.The concern was directed 
towards problems of individual employees. Cer- 
tabfy they were anxious about loss of jobs resulting 
from restructuring the workforce, and so were scep- 
tical about training for this objective. National train- 
ing issues such as the training targets supported by 
the TUC and CBI did seem to be a concern at the 
enterprise level. There was no pressure forthe adop- 
tion of NVQs. Also there was no evidence of the 
unions requesting a greater commitment to training 
from the company. At a regional or national level 
the attitude of the unions towards training was 
rather different. Their commitment to developing 
training was obvious from their participation in pro- 
jects such as the NVQ/SVQs. 

The driving force in the case studies for training 
came from within the company. They went to consid- 
erable trouble to promulgate details of voluntary 
training schemes to all employees, especially those 
relating to personnel development and establish 
good communications systems. Important aspects 
were listening to employees reactions \o training 
programmes and ideas for training within the com- 
pany. 

4* Relationship of the educational 
system to continuing training 

Operatives in the food industry generally have 
lower than average levels of initial education, par- 
ticular those who have been in the industry for 
some years. The need for operatives to undergo 
hygiene training identified literacy and numeracy 
problems in some employees. McVitie's responded 
by arranging classes forthese people. Also it is a sec- 
tor that employs rather fewer graduates than the 
rest of the industry. Part of this problem couid be the 
result of the poor image that this sector has with 
school and college students. 

In recent recruitment (e.g. at McVitie's Jaffa line, 
Birds Eye Wall's) personal qualities, attitudes of 
applicants, particularly willingness and ability to 
learn, and an average level of general education 



were of greater importance than a good level of ini- 
tial technical education. 

National Vocational Qualifications (and SVQs) 
were not widely available across this sector at the 
time of the case studies and so it is not possible to dis- 
cuss their use in detail. Opinions appear to be 
divided about their usefulness. Meat industry NVQ/ 
SVQs were available and were being adopted by 
Halls. They favoured the modular approach and 
found the concept of achieving a nationally recog- 
nized qualification an important motivating factor. 
Elements of the Prospect new training system have 
been designed to integrate with NVQs. McVitie's 
felt that their own training and competence tests 
were best for their needs, they would adopt NVQs if 
they led to "better biscuits". In general, assessing the 
competence of a person after training was consid- 
ered to be particularly important. 

5. Planning and concept of training 

In the case studies training plans are determined pri- 
marily by business objectives and the need to meet 
production targets. The need to meet legal require- 
ments imposed by the Hygiene Directive is currently 
a dominant feature of training plans, but this fea- 
ture will be considerably less significant when all the 
existing personnel have received the training. Fur- 
ther factors are the need to maintain the skill base of 
the workforce, and provide for employee develop- 
ment. 

At operative level an operator/ skill matrix was a 
tool used by all companies. Each element of the 
matrix being used to indicate whether an operator 
was trained in a particular skill. This tool helps to 
both plan training actions and maintains a training 
record. Formal appraisal interviews, a feature of 
most management systems, and all employees at 
Prospect, are now being introduced at a'l levels in 
the othercases.This can be expected to become the 
major mechanism for identifying individual training 
needs. 

6. Target groups 

The groups targeted were again very much deter- 
mined by current business objectives. Across the 
case studies training at all levels was important. The 
apparent reduction of management training is 
mainly due to the increase in training activities for 
other workers rather than an actual reduction in 
management training. There is a recognition that 
the less well paid in the workforce (e.g. telephonists 
ot Cliffords) can have a considerable effect on a 
company's business performance. 

With the exception of training to meet legal require- 
ments, training was voluntary. Although failing to 
respond to a request to undertake further training 
could make career development more difficult. Peo- 
ple with readily transferable skills sometimes left the 
company rather than train for new developments. 

One company specified levels of competence and 
training required for each level in their hierarchy, 
these had to be achieved before a person was con- 
sidered for promotion. Individuals seeking promo- 
tion were a largely self-selecting group for training. 
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7. Contents, methods and organization 

Although it is difficult to be categorical it appears 
that "on the job" training was preferred where pos- 
sible for all levels of a company hierarchy. Whether 
this was undertaken by the in-house training depart- 
ment or by an external training provider was deter- 
mined by cost. A typical approach was to have inter- 
nal trainers externally trained. Atthe operative level 
"teacher operators" were a common feature. These 
were operatives who had been trained to teach 
their colleagues in the operation of the plant. 

Open and distance learning was available particu- 
larly for personal development programmes. A 
wide range of approaches was adopted, to suit the 
particular circumstance of the company. For 
hygiene training the methods used ranged from 
classroom to open learning, computer-based sys- 
tems. 

There was a strong preference forthe training, other 
than personal development, to be focused on the 
companies objectives. This seems at times to militate 
against working for a specific qualification espe- 
cially using external training providers. On the 
other hand working for a nationally recognized 
qualification was seen as attractive as it could 
develop motivation and commitment to training. 

8. Costs and financing 

Public money was generally not available for con- 
tinuous vocational training. Training was thus 
financed completely by the companies. Cost benefit 
evaluation of training was important, and meas- 
ured where possible, especially with Tunnel and 
Birds Eye Wall's. The major benefits coming from 
reducing manpower, and increasing quality assur- 
ance. Training benefits were also assessed by meas- 
uring changes in the efficiency of systems, e.g. Clif- 
fords used frequency of complaints as an indicator 
of training effectiveness. 

9* Developments 

The development of NVQs and SVQs will have a sig- 
nificant effect on training in industry in general. The 
impact of the recently launched NVQs for process 
operators is difficult to assess at this early stage, 
benefits of working for a nationally recognized 
qualification v/ere demonstrated in the case studies. 
On the job training will no doubt continue to be the 
most important form of CVT. 

Another important initiative that could have a con- 
siderable impact on training is the Investor in People 
standard. Two of the companies in the survey were 
accredited with reaching the Investor in People 
standard. This was largely a paper exercise for these 
companies as they already had effective human 
resource management and training policies. That 
these case studies were chosen as they were consid- 
ered exemplary regarding training, suggests that 
companies working to achieve the IIP standard are 
going to be amongst the most effective users of CVT. 

Developments of CVT in this sector are likely to be 
strongly influenced by the strong market pressures 
for product quality and consumer interest in safety. 
Thus quality assurance standard such as ISO 9000 



and systems such as HACCP can be expected to 
increase in importance. The EC Directive on food 
hygiene specifies that a HACCP approach should 
be adopted to ensure food safety. 

Changing works practices, which could includeTotal 
Quality, can also be expected to influence future 
training requirements. The great use of team work- 
ing, devolving responsibility for first line mainte- 
nance and repair to operatives, multi-skilling of 
craft engineers can all be expected to shape future 



CVT plans. Increasing technology will highlight the 
need for a highly skilled workforce and lead to a 
reduction in manpower, mainly through the loss of 
unskilled workers. It is generally felt that the educa- 
tional level of unskilled workers in this sector is gen- 
erally low. Retraining this group for the changes in 
technology could present particular problems. 
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